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The Day of Doubt Is Long Past 


There was a time when some doubted the possibility of making 
leather belting that would stand water and chemical fumes, par- 
ticularly acids— 


Even today—ten years after the first Duxbak Waterproof Leather 
Belt proved itself capable of standing the acid test of acid and 
time, some people are still influenced against leather. 


As you know—leather is the best known material for transmit- 
ting power. So, when you can get leather that retains this very 
important quality which keeps up an even output, and outlasts 
any belts, 

why not use it on Centrifugal Pumps, Jaw Crushers, Gyra- 

tory Breakers, Rolls, Chilean Mills, Conical Mills, Tube 


Mills, Stamp Mills, Trommels, Concentrating Tables, Jigs, 
Vanners, Blowers, Air Compressors or Dynamos? 


You can make no mistake in ordering Duxbak Belts—try one on 
what you consider your hardest drive. 


TRADE MARK 


Tanners, 


Belt Manufacturers NEW YORK - 39 Ferry St. 
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S-A UNIT CARRIE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
(Patented) 
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ecause they operate on ball bearings Sie. eo a . : : 
which are completely protected against oe eequrnemnents is an anata advantage. 
the entrance of dust. b When necessary the Carrier may be eas- 
SAVE LABOR AND OIL as lubrication ei ily enlarged by adding extra Units. 





GREAT STRENGTH COMBINED 
WITH LIGHTNESS. The all steel 
construction with two supports a short 
distance apart for each roll secures maxi- 
mum strength without the use of ex- 
tremely heavy parts, thereby facilitat- 


is needed only about once or twice a 
year. Compare this feature to the grease 
cup type that requires constant atten- 
tion and refilling. 


SMOOTH RUNNING SAVES BELT- 
ING. Much longer belt Jife is assured 
by the absence of belt retardation 
on the practically frictionless rolls. ing shipment to remote districts. 


COST SAVERS 


Let the S-A Engineers tell you how these S-A Unit Carriers will bring 
down your ore and other bulk material carrying costs. Write for Bulletin. 


Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Company 
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Pumping Potash from Nebraska Lakes 


By R. P. Crawrorp* 





SY NOPSIS—What five years ago was a neglected 
region in Nebraska is today an important potash- 
producing district. In a little over a year’s time 
five plants with an aggregate capital of over half a 
million dollars have started operations, and potash 
salts are now being derived from saline waters 
pumped from sand-hill lakes. 





Investigations were begun prior to 1910 toward finding 
a suitable way to develop the potash and soda resources 
of the scores of little lakes throughout northwestern 
Nebraska. Some of these do not contain sufficient quan- 
tities of potash to make operations worth while; others, 


ash Co., at Antioch, still farther to the east; the Hord 
Alkali Products Co., at Lakeside, and the Palmer Alkali 
Co., near the same place. 

The small development carried out in 1912 laid the 
foundation of the Potash Products Co. in 1915 and its 
further development in 1916. Considerable engineering 
skill was exercised in carrying out the project. The lake 
from which it was desired to pump the brine is about 
three miles distant from the Burlington railroad. It 
naturally would have been out of the question to put the 
main plant on the lake shore without providing a rail- 
road spur to haul fuel to the plant and in turn to carry 
the product away. Consequently it was decided to put 
the main plant on the railroad, three miles away, and 





VIEWS IN THE POTASH LAKES DISTRICT OF NEBRASKA 
Upper left—American Potash Co. plant, Nebraska Potash Works Co. in distance. 


pans, Nebraska Potash Works Co. Lower left—One of the 





Nebraska. Lower right—Potash Products Co.’s plant, Hoffland 


the best and most accessible, are now being developed 
by unique methods. 

There are five companies engaged in operations at 
present: The Potash Products Co., situated about 12 
miles east of Alliance, at a new town named Hoffland; 
the Nebraska Potash Works Co., and the American Pot- 





*Lincoln, Nebraska, 


Upper right—Installing evaporating 
many sand-hill lakes scattered throughout northwestern 


by means of pipe lines carry the brine from the lake to 
the plant. 

_ The process consists in pumping the brine from the 
lake bottom and then evaporating and running the liquor 
through a rotary drier until the salts crystallize out. The 
upper water in the lakes is not valuable, but there is a 
layer of rich brine underneath a thin layer of hardpan 
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before the impervious bottom is reached. It is this brine 
that is of importance. Electric pumps, with filters to 
keep out the sand, are used by the Potash Products Co. 
and two pipe lines, one 4-in. and one 24-in., have been 
laid to the main plant. The pipe lines are laid in a 
trench to prevent freezing, and operations can be carried 
on during the winter as well as the summer. Electricity 
is furnished from the main plant to operate the pumps. 

At the evaporating plant four vacuum kettles about 18 
ft. high and 7 ft. in diameter are used for the main part 
of the work. In these the salty brine from the lakes is 
boiled down until it is a yellow liquor. The process is 
completed in rotary driers, the salts crystallizing out 
much the same as sugar. No effort is made to separate 
the resulting salts into potash and soda, the whole product 
being shipped in cars to the Eastern market. 

The same process, with a few slight variations, is in use 
by all of the companies. The product secured is not pure 
potash. Salts common to the lakes are sodium sulphate. 
sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, sodium chloride, 
potassium carbonate and potassium sulphate. One analy- 


sis of the resulting salts by the Potash Products Co. 
shows: Moisture, 2.14% ; potassium oxide, 27.35% ; sodi- 
um oxide, 28.39%; carbon dioxide, 22.44%; sulphur 
trioxide, 16.77% chlorine, 2.02%; total, 99.11%. 

The Potash Products Co. is now shipping about 1500 
tons a month from its plant. The little town of Hoffland 
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these lakes are practically without outlet, the alkali has 
been concentrated through the centuries.” 


Bs 


Manganese from Slags 


The metallurgical and economical importance of slags 
from steel-making processes, says Iron Age, Apr. 12, 1917, 
is only beginning to be realized. As with byproducts in 
other industries, their availability is gaining in recogni- 
tion. Values hardly thought of heretofore exist in sev- 
eral of their constituents. 

Each year in the United States over 2,000,000 tons 
of basic slag is obtained from basic openhearth steel 
furnaces. Not less than 111,000 tons of oxide of man- 
ganese, or 85,000 tons of manganese, is contained in this 
slag. At least 80 to 90% of it is wasted. Some steel 
makers have recognized the intrinsic worth of this slag 
and found a way to use it to advantage, providing lime 
in their blast-furnace burden and contributing iron as 
well as manganese. One producer estimates a loss of 
$8 per car to the openhearth department for each car 
dumped. Another sells slag to the blast-furnace depart- 
ment at a fixed price per ton. ‘The country’s basic slag 
output represents at least 40,000 carloads, or a loss of 
$320,000 per year, if all is discarded. When it is re- 
called that the railroads now charge for removing all 
slag, the economic question involved grows in importance. 


PLANTS IN NEBRASKA EXTRACTING POTASH FROM BITTERN 


Hord Alkali Products Co., Alliance, Neb. 


now boasts about 300 population. How successful opera- 
tions will ultimately prove depends on the amount of 
potash in the individual lakes and the market price. As 
long as the war keeps up it would seem that the companies 
must meet with success. If foreign importations are re- 
sumed, the success of the Nebraska concerns will no doubt 
be in measure as they are able to compete. Some of the 
lakes in the sand hills could not be worked profitably, 
since they contain so small a percentage of potash. 

E. H. Barbour, state geologist, attributes the origin 
of the alkali salts in the lakes to ashes derived from 
prairie fires and to the decay of vegetable matter. He 
states that “the prairies are covered throughout with 
grasses, weeds and shrubs, varying from one-fourth ton 
to one ton per acre, and when swept by prairie fires large 
amounts of ash are produced. It is not even necessary to 
assume actual combustion. Rotting or decomposition is 
oxidation or slow burning. In either process ash results. 
However produced, the ash would be leached by rains and 
snows and washed as lye into the pools and lakes. Since 


Potash Products Co., Hoffland, Neb. 


But aside from these consideratons, the better grade of 
pig iron produced is of increasing metallurgical signi- 
ficance as affecting the quality of the resultant steel. 

The acid slag, both bessemer and open-hearth, pro- 
duced yearly is only about one-sixth the amount of basic 
slag. Its economic importance is therefore much less. 
While its use in blast-furnace burdens has not progressed 
as far, the possibilities are believed to be capable of 
expansion. ‘The production from it, however, of a sub- 
stitute for ferromanganese, so frequently advocated, does 
not look promising, even if practicable, for the amount 
of metallic manganese obtainable is small compared with 
a consumption in 1916 of over 240,000 tons of manganese 
in the 300,000 tons of alloy used. At $8 per car the 
waste of the 1913 acid slag output alone represented 
over $50,000. And to this is to be added the freight. 

While the manganese in these slags would prove a slim 
dependence, were our foreign supplies of manganese ores 
cut off, valuable results are to be obtained from their 
judicious use. 
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Percentage of Oil in Flotation 


By Hersert A. MEGRAW 





SYNOPSIS—The technical question as to the 

amount of oil that can be used in flotation to se- 

cure commercial results is one of intense interest 

at this time. Many plants are making use of 

quantities greater than 1% on the dry weight of 

ore, and claim to be producing commercially satis- 

factory results. 
ES 

The question of the amount of oil used in froth-flota- 
tion processes has always been one of considerable in- 
terest, but has become of particular and vital importance 
since the decision, last December, of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Minerals Separation, Ltd., 
owners of froth-flotation patents, against James M. Hyde, 
who installed one of the first large-scale flotation plants 
in America at the works of the Butte & Superior Min- 
ing Co., formerly the Butte & Superior Copper Co. The 
decision of the Supreme Court is generally considered to 
give Minerals Separation the exclusive right to froth- 
flotation processes in which less than 1% of oil, based 
on the dry weight of ore used, is employed, together with 
violent agitation, to secure concentration results. 

According to the records of the case as it appeared, the 
representatives of Minerals Separation believed that the 
use of less than 1% of oil in concentration by flotation 
constituted a new process, different in theory and effect 
from the processes using more than 1%. Experiments 
were made and testimony introduced to show that the 
discovery of this process led to the obtaining of good and 
profitable commercial results through diminution of the 
amount of oil used. It is claimed that the flotation pro- 
cesses in use prior to the discovery of the Minerals Sepa- 
ration system were radically different, employed much 
larger percentages of oil and, in addition, did not secure 
results so commercially valuable as to lead to wide adop- 
tion in the mining industry. In other words, the formerly 
known systems of froth-flotation were considered specu- 
lative and not practical. 


Tre Use or LArGE QUANTITIES OF OIL 


The opponents of Minerals Separation maintain, on the 
contrary, that commercially satisfactory results can be 
and have been obtained by the use of oil in greater quan- 
tity than 1% of the dry weight of the ore treated, and that 
the gradual diminution of the amount of oil used was 
simply a development in economics, have nothing what- 
ever to do with the practical or theoretical basis of the 
operation of the process, which had already been de- 
veloped. Naturally, they say, in the application of any 
process or method of metallurgy, or in general in the 
practice of any industrial process, the use of the necessary 
chemicals or materials is reduced to the least possible 
amount compatible with satisfactory outcome. The op- 
ponents of Minerals Separation claimed that this factor, 
and this alone, is the one that led to the reduction of 
the amount of oil used to less than 1% upon the dry 
weight of the ore treated, and that there is no essential 
difference in the commercial results obtained, except for 
the cost of the oil itself, and perhaps some slight addi- 
tional cost for mixing this oil with the pulp, and that in 


the use of larger quantities of oil, results of commercial 
importance can be obtained. Apparently the decision of 
the court was based upon the belief that the use of oil in 
amounts less than 1% upon the dry weight of the ore 
treated, combined with violent agitation, constituted a 
separate and distinctly different process, and that it pro- 
duced results that could not be duplicated by the use 
of materially greater amounts. 

Since the decision was rendered, the question has been 
actively debated by operators and experimenters, and a 
good deal of research work has been done on the sub- 
ject, in addition to the practical operating changes that 
have been made in many of the mills using froth-flota- 
tion. The questions are two—first, can commercial re- 
sults be obtained by the use of oil in quantities greater 
than 1% on the dry weight of the ore treated? And, 
second, if such results can be obtained, will the costs 
entailed by the use of the larger quantities of oil be less 
than the probable royalties charged for the use of the 
patented process? There may be other considerations 
entering into the desirability of using a flotation process 
under a royalty agreement, but they are commercial, not 
technical, and have no place in this discussion. 


THE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


The two questions are of such great importance that the 
metallurgical industry is intensely interested in learning 
the correct answer to them. If it is true that the process 
making use of less than 1% of oil is different and leads 
to a different result from that obtained when using more 
than 1% of oil, and if it is true that only by using less 
than 1% of oil can commercially satisfactory results be 
obtained, then the industry must make up its mind 
either to use that process and pay royalty upon it, or to 
do without it. If, on the other hand, by using more than 
1% of oil the operator can procure commercial results, 
he is apparently free to do so. If by his use of more than 
1% of oil, his costs amount to more than the royalty 
demanded by the company owning the patents upon the 
process which uses less than 1% of oil, the operator is 
free to either reduce his costs by intensive study of his 
problem, or reduce his oil consumption and pay royalty. 
Many operators believe that if they can produce com- 
mercial results now by the use of more than 1% of oil, 
they have every hope of so reducing the cost by the prac- 
tice of various economies and the introduction of im- 
provements that the total expense of the process will be 
no more than if less than 1% of oil were used. 

Owing to the wide desire for a solution of these prob- 
lems, I have been asked to undertake an examination of 
the records of the experimenta! and practical work that 
has already been carried out on the part of the problem by 
means of which ores are treated by processes using more 
than 1% of oil and compare them with the results ob- 
tained with the developed processes where less than 1% 
of oil is habitually used. To assist in the intelligent 
estimation of results and comparison of practice in va- 
rious plants, the operators of some of the largest producers 
of copper, lead and zinc have permitted me to examine 
the data obtained in the carrying out of both of these 
processes. I have been allowed to study much of the 
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data obtained while working under both sets of conditions 
and have been enabled to study and discuss experimental 
results obtained while working out tests in both ways. All 
these results are interesting and some of them are re- 
markable. Unfortunately, owing to the present state of 
litigation and the unwillingness, therefore, of the oper- 
ating companies to allow their methods or results to be 
made public, it is necessary for me to refrain from men- 
tioning any of them definitely or making public any of the 
data that I have reviewed. I can, however, give a review 
in summary of what is being done in the United States 
and am able to set forth here the import of the data I 
have been permitted to examine. I shall take the matter 
up first from the experimental viewpoint, and then from 
the practical, plant-operating point of view. 

Treating the matter from the point of view of the 
experiments that have been made, it can be said that sat- 
isfactory flotation results have been obtained in a great 
number of instances on a number of different kinds of 
ore and at different places by the use of more than 1% 
of oil. The subject came up during the discussion on 
flotation at the February meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, in New York, and the con- 
sensus of opinion there was that no one had been able 
to find any critical point in the amount of oil used below 
which extraction results were good and above which they 
were unsatisfactory. 

In some cases the method of handling the process dif- 
fered widely from the method followed when the smaller 
quantity of oil was used, while in others no change was 
found necessary. The changes in methods of handling in- 
volve sometimes the mixture of the oil with water, or the 
circulating solution, before adding it to the pulp, and in 
other cases the larger quantity of oil may be added in re- 
grinding machines, where satisfactory mixtures may be 
obtained. Further, some instances are pointed out where 
the character of the circulating water had to be radically 
changed before satisfactory results could be obtained by 
the use of the larger quantity of oil. These points were 
pretty thoroughly worked out experimentally before being 
tried on the plant. 


PRACTICAL OPERATIONS 


The practical operation of the processes using more 
than 1% of oil has been found to follow, in the plant, 
pretty closely upon the data obtained in experimental 
‘work. Perhaps one of the first things found out when the 
larger quantity of oil was used, was that, although sat- 
isfactory percentage extractions of the mineral in the 
ore could be obtained, a varying proportion of gangue 
was also floated, resulting in concentrates of considerably 
lower grade. While attempting by manipulation to cor- 
rect this difficulty, many operators found that their ex- 
traction percentage declined, and it then became a prob- 
lem of the balancing of mechanical operations so as to 
secure, at the same time, satisfactorily high extractions 
and satisfactorily clean concentrates. 

The additional oil used will naturally be closely limited 
to the cheapest obtainable grades, but the scarcity of oil 
and the difficulties of transportation have led to the use 
of almost any oil that could be obtained, whatever its 
cost. This has led to difficulties in many cases, and it 
was found that the quantity of the higher-grade oils 
used, such as the pine oils and creosotes, in some cases 
could be varied and often had to be varied. A few oper- 
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ators found that the amount of the vegetable oils, with- 
out reference to the percentage in the oil mixture, could 
be considerably decreased when using the larger per- 
centage, while in other instances it was found that the 
percentages of the higher-priced oils had to be maintained 
constant, thus increasing largely the amount of these oils 
used in the mixture. 

As has been noted in the comment on experimental 
operations, the method of adding the oil has been sub- 
jected to considerable change, and it has frequently been 
found advisable to mix the oil with water previous to its 
addition to the pulp to be floated. This process is usually 
referred to in practical operations as emulsification, but 
one may well reserve judgment as to whether it is really 
that or not. This one point has made more difference, 
perhaps, than any other single one in the change from 
small to large quantities of oil, and it has almost always 
been found of advantage. 


Tirk REcoRDS OF THE PLANTS 


In examining the records of plants in which oil in 
quantity greater than 1% upon the dry weight of the ore 
being treated is used, one of the most striking features 
is the constant and regular progression from poor results, 
obtained when the larger quantity of oil was first put into 
the pulp, to better and better results, increasing in both 
the point of percentage extraction and grade of concen- 
trates obtained, as more experience was gained in the 
manipulation of the process. In almost all cases the first 
results obtained through the use of the larger quantity 
of oil were better than the first results obtained by the 
use of oil less than 1% when the process was first applied 
in the plant. Although not equal to the latest results 
obtained by the less-than-1% process, it is better than 
the first results obtained, and the results have been in- 
creasing in value constantly thereafter. While in most 
cases the results of the use of the larger quantity of oil 
have not yet reached the height of perfection obtained 
when the smaller quantity of oil is used, still, in a few 
instances the results have been even better. 

In one plant, where it was necessary to use very dirty 
water containing a considerable amount of floating slimes, 
the use of the larger quantity of oil immediately produced 
much better results as regards extraction percentage 
without any diminution of the concentrate grade. In 
another instance, where the operation consisted princi- 
pally of the cleaning of a low-grade, gravity-concentration 
product, the extraction results have improved between 2 
and 3% and the grade of the product was raised about 
1%. In another large plant the use of the larger quantity 
of oil, principally a low-grade, cheap product, brought 
about a considerable reduction in the amount of the 
higher-priced oils used, such as the pine oils and creosote, 
this saving going a long way toward making up the dif- 
ference caused by the additional cost of the low-grade 
oil. 

The cost of the operation, while not constituting 
actually a part of the question under consideration, has 
received considerable attention, naturally, from the oper- 
ators attacking the problem. Only in a very few cases, 
apparently, has it been possible to diminish the cost of the 
process in which the larger quantities of oil are used, to a 
point equal to or lower than the cost attained when using 
the smaller quantity of oil. It has been done in some 
cases, but in ‘general the costs have been higher. 
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In review, it can be said that the examination of the 
reports that it has been my privilege to see has shown that 
the results obtained by the use of the larger quantity of 
oil are, in most cases, commercial in the full meaning 
of the term. In many cases the costs have not been re- 
duced to the point attained by the formerly operated 
method. In general, the percentages of extraction are 
approximately equal to those obtained when using less 
than 1% of oil. In general, the data on the use of the 
larger quantity of oil shows a constantly increasing per- 
centage of extraction, a constantly increasing, but at a 
slower rate, grade of concentrates, and a still more slow, 
and gradual, reduction of the total costs. At the time of 
this writing, something more than 5000 tons daily is be- 
ing treated in commercial operations by froth-flotation 
processes using more than 1% oil. 

Quotations of Zinc-Ore Prices 


The markets for zine ore in the Joplin district and 
in Wisconsin are open ones; that is, the ore is bought 
and sold by periodic bartering, buyers bidding against 
one another and sellers accepting the best bid. In report- 
.ing the market we get such summaries as, “Blende, basis 
60% Zn, $90 for premium ore down to $85 for medium- 
grade.” We have had numerous inquiries as to just what 
is meant by “premium ore,” what by “medium-grade.” 
We requested our Joplin and Platteville correspondents 
to give their explanations, which they have done as fol- 
lows: 

JopLtin—Every buyer has a distinctive “theory” of 
purchase, regulated by the requirements of the smelting 
company he represents. He pays the price required to 
procure the quality and quantity he needs. Sometimes 
it is lead-free, other times lime-free, again low-iron con- 
tent, or multiple combinations of these points. There is 
not and never was a fixed rule of purchase. 

The following conclusions are reached by knowing 
what prices are paid from week to week, and calculating 
therefrom : 

Premium blende—58% Zn and up, under 0.5% lead 
content. . 

Medium blende—Over 0.5% and under 1% lead con- 
tent. 

Lower grades—Including all ores that sell, for any rea- 
son, at a lower base rate. 

Some buyers will, at times, pay a premium base for 
lead-free ore 56% Zn, with an iron content of 12% to 
15%. Some buyers require under 0.1% lead, some under 
0.3% lead and others under 0.5% lead content as a 
premium-ore grade. Practically all unite on 1% limit 
for ores classed as medium-grade. These points are em- 
phasized with the war demands for certain grades of 
metal. 

While there is nominally recognized an assay base, it 
may be converted into almost endless variations by differ- 
ent “docking” methods. Under special stress of demand 
any blende usually termed medium-grade may sell on a 
base par with premium blende. Thus at times the same 
figure is used in the two positions. The high-price figure 
used each week is the highest settling price reported. All 
prices are based on carload lots or larger shipments. 

PLATTEVILLE—As a general line of demarcation, pre- 
mium zine ore must assay 58% zine or over and not 
over 3% iron, 2.25% lime and 0.4% lead. Buyers just 
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now generally allow 2% iron and 2% lime without pen- 
alty and deduct $1@1.50 for every unit of variation in 
excess thereof and add or deduct $2 per unit of variation 
of zine above or below 60%. Just how far buyers will 
go in settling upon such a premium basis for lower-grade 
ore by penalty deductions merely depends upon market 
conditions, demand and supply of ore. The percentage of 
lead, however, is the chief factor in classifying ore as 
medium-grade which is relatively high enough in zinc 
content otherwise to classify as premium ore. Roasted 
zinc ore assaying as high as 59% zine may have 1% lead; 
such a product is second-class or medium-grade and would 
command at least $5 per ton less base in addition to the 
other ordinary penalties for lime and iron; in fact, any 
amount of lead in excess of 0.5% is generally sufficient 
to make at least $5 per ton difference in the base price 
prevailing. 

As a practical matter there is no definite and distinct 
line of demarcation which can be said to prevail at all 
times between premium, or first-class and second-grade, 
or medium-class, zinc ore. “In my market letter,” says 
the Platteville correspondent, I do not give a separate 
price for a distinct grade, but rather show the variation 
in price of the base paid for the very best grade of zine 
ore that can be produced down to the lowest base paid 
for the lowest product that can be classified as medium- 
grade. In order so to classify as medium-grade, the ore 
must assay at least 50% zinc; moreover, if it runs ex- 
cessively high in iron or lime, say 5 or 6%, or high in 
lead, as previously stated, it is classed as medium-grade 
even though it runs very close to 60% in zine. While I 
use the term ‘premium ore,’ as described, I do not at- 
tempt to report the ‘premium price’ paid each week. If 
61% ore is sold at. $92 per ton upon a $90 base for 60% 
zinc, having no penalty deductions, I do not report the 
premium price of $92, but rather the base price of $90.” 

It will be observed, therefore, that “premium ore” is 
especially ore that is low in lead, a metal that is to some 
extent distilled along with the zine and contaminates the 
spelter. Therefore smelters pay a premium for a low 
tenor of it in order that they may more easily produce 
superior grades of spelter, which themselves command a 
premium. As a gage of market conditions, just as com- 
mon or prime Western spelter is of the metal market, 
medium-grade ore is the true index, corresponding, more- 
over, with the average ore of former times in these dis- 
tricts, the zine content of which commonly ranged 
around 60% and the lead content around 1%. 

& 


Aérial Tramway at Marysville, Mont. 


The annual report of the Barnes King Development Co. 
gives details of an aérial tramway recently erected to con- 
nect the Shannon mine with the Gloster mill, a distance 
of 13,400 ft., the work being carried out by the Riblet 
Tramway Co., of Spokane. The contract price for the 
aérial tram, including material and erection, was $25,600. 

The line has a net fall of 1200 ft. from the loading 
station to the discharge terminal and carries 40 buckets 
each with a capacity of 700 lb. of broken ore. The cables 
are 1 in. and 2 in. respectively, for the loaded and un- 
loaded sides, and the traction rope is } in. diameter. At 
an operating speed of 500 ft. per min. the capacity of the 
tramway is 124 tons per hour. There is one tension sta- 
tion on the line, and the longest clear span is 2600 ft. 













































































































































































































































































































































SYNOPSIS—Discussion of Yukon Placer Mining 
Act and criticisms thereof. Author contends that 
act is in the main satisfactory; that the proposed 
new Dominion act was prepared without consulting 
the Yukon operators and contains many objection- 
able features. As to present “Dredging Regula- 
tions,” these are unsatisfactory in the limitations 
as to character of ground obtainable under dredgq- 
ing lease, but they do not interfere with the indi- 
vidual miner in the Klondike Valley. 





The question of substituting a Dominion mining act 
for the present local placer-mining act has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion in the Klondike as well as at 
Ottawa.’ When the Canadian Mining Institute first pro- 
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posed a new mining law that would cover the whole of the 
Dominion of Canada, the people of the Yukon Territory 
strenuously objected, as the present act was satisfactory 
in the main and they did not care to try a new act of 
which they had no previous knowledge. It is conceded 
that if an act, drawn by competent persons, could be 
passed by Parliament, which would bring the mining in- 
dustry of Canada under a uniform federal law, it would 
be extremely beneficial, but this seems almost impossible, 
as most of the mineral lands within the various provinces 
are controlled by the provincial governments, and they 
would naturally be slow to change their various mining 
codes to one adopted by the federal government. 

As there is little placer mining in Canada except in the 
Yukon, the mining men of that territory feel that they 





*Resident manager, Yukon Gold Co., Dawson, Yukon Terri- 
tory, Canada. 


1J. A. MacDonald in “Eng. and Min. Journ.’’; “Yukon Placer 
Mining Regulations,” Jan. 16, 1915; “Bench Claims in the 
Yukon,” Apr. 22, 1916; “Remedies for Incongruities of Yukon 
Placer Regulations.” May 6, 1916; and “New Dominion Mining 
Law Badly Needed,” June 10, 1916. 
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should at least be consulted when a new placer act is 
proposed under which they would have to operate. In the 
“Preliminary Report of the Mineral Production of Can- 
ada During the Calendar Year 1915,” published by the 
Department of Mines, the total production of gold during 
that year derived from ‘placer and alluvial mining was 
$5,550,987, of which $4,755,721 represented the output 
from the Yukon mines, $4000 from Alberta, and the bal- 
ance from British Columbia, estimated at $755,000. As 
both these provinces have their own mining laws, any act 
passed by the federal government would apply only to the 


Yukon Territory and a small area elsewhere containing 
mineral lands now under federal control. Furthermore, 


any act passed could not be made retroactive and would 
therefore add one more set of laws and another class of 
claims to the already large number in force in the Yukon. 

The Dominion act which was prepared by the council 
of the Canadian Mining Institute, in so far as it pertained 
to placer mining, contained a great many objectionable 
features that might have been eliminated if the act had 
been open to public discussion. An effort was made to 
bring the proposed act before Parliament without much 
general consideration, and it was only through accident 
that the officials and miners of the Yukon learned of the 
movement, although they were vitally interested in any 
changes that might be made in connection with placer 
mining. 

NuMERoUS CHANGES IN PLAcER Law Prior To 1906 


The continual change of regulations governing mining 
in the Yukon previous to 1906 wac and is:he source of 
much litigation, and it is almost impossible for anyone 
without a legal training to follow — rapid changes. No 
doubt conditions at the time J. Curle visited the 
country warranted the statements pee criticisms made by 
him in his “Gold Mines of the World,” but that was writ- 
ten 14 years ago and it is hardly fair to leave the impres- 
sion that conditions are the same now as they were then. 

The size of the placer claims allowed under the various 
regulations in force between Nov. 9, 1889, and Aug. 1, 
1906, was as shown in the following extracts from the 
regulations. Regulations of Nov. 9, 1889, Sec. 18, state: 

a. For “bar diggings” a strip of land 100 ft. wide at high- 
water mark, thence extending into the river to its lowest 
water level, and ; 

b. For “dry diggings” 100 ft. square. 

ce. “Creek and river claims” shall be 100 ft. long, measured 
in the direction of the general course of the stream, and in 
width from base to base of the hill or bench on each side, but 
when the hills or benches are less than 100 ft. apart the claim 
shall be 100 ft. square; Provided, however, that in any case 
where the distance from base to base of the hill or bench 
exceeds 10 chains, such claims shall be laid out in areas of 
10 acres each, the boundaries of such areas to be due north 
and south and east and west lines, and if within surveyed 
territory the said area of 10 acres shall consist of one-fourth 
of a legal subdivision and shall be marked on the ground in 
the manner prescribed by these regulations for marking 


quartz-mining locations. 
d. “Bench claims” shall be 100 ft. square. 


The regulations of Dec. 24, 1894, state: 

Creek and river claims in the Yukon district shall be 500 
ft. in length. 

Regulations of May 21, 1897, read as follows: 


1. “Bar diggings,” a strip of land 100 ft wide at high- 
water mark and thence extending into the river to its lowest 
water level. 
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2. The sides of a claim for bar diggings shall be two 
parallel lines run as nearly as possible at right angles to the 
stream and shall be marked by four legal posts, one at each 
end of the claim at or about high-water mark, also one at 
each end of the claim at or about the edge of the water. 
One of the posts at high-water mark shall be legibly marked 
with the name of the miner and the date upon which the claim 
was staked. 

3. Dry diggings shall be 100 ft. square and shall have 
placed at each of its four corners a legal post upon one of 
which shall be legibly marked the name of the miner and the 
date upon which the claim was staked. 

4. Creek and river claims shall be 500 ft. long measured 
in the direction of the general course of the stream and shall 
extend in width from base to base of the hill or bench on 
each side, but when the hills or benches are less than 100 ft. 
apart the claim may be 100 ft. in depth. The sides of a claim 
shall be two parallel lines run as nearly as possible at right 
angles to the stream. The sides shall be marked with legal 
posts at or about the edge of the water and at the rear boun- 
daries of the claim. One of the legal posts at the stream 
shall be legibly marked with the name of the miner and the 
date upon which the claim was staked. 

5b. Bench claims shall be 100 ft. square. 


Regulations of Jan. 18, 1898, state: 

10. A creek or gulch claim shall be 250 ft. long measured 
in the general direction of the creek or gulch. The boundaries 
of the claim which run in the general direction of the creek 
or gulch shall be lines along bed or rim rock 3 ft. higher 
than the rim or edge of the creek, or the lowest general level 
of the gulch, within the claim, so drawn or marked as to be 
at every point 3 ft. above the rim or edge of the creek or 
the lowest general level of the gulch opposite to it at right 
angles to the general direction of the claim for its length, 
but such boundaries shall not in any case exceed 1000 ft. on 
each side of the center of the stream or gulch. 

11. If the boundaries be less than 100 ft. apart horizontally 
they shall be lines traced along bed or rim rock 100 ft. apart 
horizontally, following as nearly as practicable the direction 
of the valley for the length of the claim. 

12. A river claim shall be situated only on one side of the 
river and shall not exceed 250 ft. in length measured in the 
general direction of the river. The other boundary of the 
claim which runs in the general direction of the river shall 
be lines alous bed or rim rock 3 ft. higher than the rim or 
edge of the .iver within the claim, so drawn or marked as 
to be at every point 3 ft. above the rim or edge of the river 
opposite to it at right angles to the general direction of the 
claim for its length, but such boundaries shall not in any 
case be less than 250 ft., or exceed a distance of 1000 ft. from 
low-water mark of the river. 

13. A “hill claim” shall not exceed 250 ft. in length drawn 
parallel to the main direction of the stream or ravine on 
which it fronts. Parallel lines drawn from each end of the 
base line at right angles thereto, and running to the summit 
of the hill (provided the distance does not exceed 1000 ft.), 
shall constitute the end boundaries of the claim. 

14. All other placer claims shall be 250 ft. square. 


Regulations of Feb. 20, 1900, state: 

3. That the definition of the rear boundaries of claims as 
specified in clauses 10, 11, 12 and 13 (of the Regulations of 
Jan. 18, 1898) shall be and is hereby amended by providing 
that the rear boundaries of a creek or gulch claim which 
run in the general direction of the creek or gulch be defined 
by measuring 1000 ft. on each side of the center of the stream 
or gulch; that the boundary of a river claim which runs in 
the general direction of the river be defined by measuring 
1000 ft. from low-water mark of the river; and that the rear 
boundary of a hill claim shall be defined by measuring 1000 
ft. from its front boundary. 


Regulations of Mar. 13, 1901, state: 


10. A creek or gulch claim shall not exceed 250 ft. in 
length measured along the base line of the creek or gulch, 
established or to be established by a Government survey. The 
rear boundaries of the claim shall be parallel to the base line 
and shall be defined by measuring 1000 ft. on each side of 
such base line. In the event of the base line not being estab- 
lished, the free miner may stake out the claim along the 
general direction of the creek or gulch, but it will be neces- 
Sary for him to conform to the boundaries which the base 
line, when established, shall define. 

11. A river claim shall be situated only on one side of the 
river and shall not exceed 250 ft. in length measured in the 
general direction of the river. The rear boundary of the 
claim which runs in the general direction of the river shall 
be defined by measuring 1000 ft. from low-water mark of the 
river. 
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12. The length of a hill claim shall not exceed 250 fi. 
drawn parallel to the base line of the stream or gulch on 
which it fronts, established or to be established by the Gov- 
ernment. In the event of the base line not being established, 
a free miner may stake out the claim as near as possible to 
the general direction of the creek or gulch on which it fronts, 
but it will be necessary for him to conform to the boundaries 
which the base line, when established, shall define. Parallel 
lines drawn from each end of the front line at right angles 
thereto shall constitute the end boundaries of the claim. 
The rear boundary shall be defined by measuring 1000 ft. from 
its front boundary. 

13. All other placer claims shall be 250 ft. square. 


Regulations of July 31, 1905, state: 


3. That Clause 10 of the Regulations of Mar. 13, 1901, be 
amended by increasing the length of a claim from 250 to 
500 feet. 

4. That Clause 11 of the Regulations of Mar. 13, 1901, be 
amended by increasing the length of a river claim from 250 
to 500 feet. 

5. That Clauses 12 and 13 of the Regulations of Mar. 13, 
1901, be amended by calling the claims therein described as 
“all other claims” and increasing the length to 500 ft. and 
the depth thereof to 1000 feet. 


On Aug. 1, 1906, the Yukon Placer Mining Act became 
law and has since remained in force except for a few 
minor changes. Under this act, creek claims are staked 
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500 ft. along the base line (usually surveyed by the gov- 
ernment about the center of the valley)- and 1000 ft. on 
each side of such base lines, and all other claims “shall 
not exceed 500 ft. in length parallel to the base line of the 
creek toward which it fronts by 1000 feet.” 

The boundaries of any claim grarited prior to Aug. 1, 
1906, can be enlarged to the size of a claim allowed by 
the present act providing it does not interfere with other 
owners. In this way a great proportion of the small hill 
claims staked under the various regulations have been in- 
included within the boundaries of creek claims 500 x 2000 
ft., or “other claims” 500 x 1000 ft. This is only feasible 
when the ground adjoining the claim to be enlarged is 
vacant Dominion land or éwned by the same person. 

Mr. MacDonald in his article, “Bench Claims in the 
Yukon,”? mentions that claims staked previous to the “Con- 
solidated Act of 1908” were confined in area to 250 ft. 
square. He probably refers to the Yukon placer mining act 
of 1906, as only a few minor amendments have been passed 
since that date, although claims were not limited to 250 
ft. square after the Regulations of July 31, 1905. With 
regard to the enlargment of the boundaries of bench 
claims Mr. MacDonald is also in error when he says that 
owners of small bench claims have the privilege of en- 
larging their claims from the regular 250 ft. square to 
500 x 1000 ft. Any claim other than a creek claim can 
have a maximum size of only 500 x 1000 feet. 


“Loc. cit 
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Surveys of mineral claims in the Yukon are not differ- 
ent from surveys of mineral lands elsewhere in Canada 
or the United States. Unless “precise and accurate,” they 
are worse than useless and only lead claim owners into 
litigation. The qualifications and duties of the Dominion 
land surveyor are about the same as those of the United 
States deputy mineral surveyor. 

The bench claims, discussed by Mr. MacDonald,’ 
were probably located under some of the old regulations 
and are therefore of little value in discussing the present 
Yukon Placer Mining Act. Claims staked under previous 
regulations retain all rights given by those regulations 
unless an enlargement is granted, and in that case the 
claim loses the characteristics and rights of the original 
location and must thereafter conform to the terms of the 
present act. In that way the enlargement of boundaries 
has the same effect as a relocation of the ground. 


SurvVEYING DirFicuLT1res UNDER EARLY REGULATIONS 


Mr. MacDonald’s statement in “Remedies for Incon- 
gruities of the Yukon Placer Regulations,”* that the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the Dominion land surveyor in 
surveying placer claims located under some previous reg- 
ulations caused much trouble and litigation is quite true. 
When a surveyor is engaged by an owner to survey a 
claim, he first takes from the records the location date and 
then proceeds to survey the claim according to the regu- 
lations in force at the time of staking. Not only must he 
make an accurate survey of the claim, but in many cases 
must interpret as well the regulations governing, and, not 
being a lawyer, is often wrong. In many regulations the 
claims extended in width from “base to base of the hill,” 
and it is left to the surveyor to determine what is the 
“base” of the hill. In the Regulations of Jan. 18, 1898, 
the side lines were “lines along bed or rim rock 3 ft. 
higher than the rim or edge of the creek, etc.” Another 
case where two surveyors are sure to disagree. 

The Regulations of Feb. 20, 1900, located the side 
boundaries 1000 ft. each side of the center of the stream, 
but as the stream continually changed its course, the 
surveyor who was called upon to survey the claim, several 
years after staking, would naturally find it somewhat 
difficult. A new Dominion act could not change these 
conditions to any greater extent than did the Yukon 
Placer Mining Act of 1906. The Regulations of Mar. 13, 
1901, established the side boundaries as 1000 ft. on each 
side of the base line of the creek, thus making the boun- 
daries of the claim definite, and the present act is practi- 
cally the same. The surveyor has only to run out his lines 
accurately, and as he is not called upon to use his imagina- 
tion in fitting the claim boundaries to certain undefined 
physical conditions, boundary disputes of claims located 
since 1906 are rather infrequent. 

Mr. MacDonald shows’ in Fig. 1A how claims can now 
be staked at or near the forks of two creeks and suggests 
a remedy (Fig. 4) whereby the flat or bench ground 
might be equally divided between the two creeks. Usually 
the base lines do not follow closely the meandering of the 
creek and in some cases are actually a considerable dis- 
tance from the center of the valley. Then again, the 
present course of the stream does not in any way indicate 
the old “pay streak.” In such a remedy the surveyor 
would again be called upon to use his judgment in divid- 
ing this ground equally between the two creeks, and his 


%Loc. cit. 
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decision would probably not be agreeable to a man sur- 
veying claims on the adjoining creek; the result would 
probably be a lawsuit. It would seem to be much better 
that when a locator drives his stakes he be given a definite 
tract of land, if the ground is open for location, and, in 
the case of placer claims, all placer minerals contained 
within the boundaries of that tract. 

Regarding angle fractions as shown in Fig. 3, there are 
sure to be fractions left unsatisfactory to the locators, un- 
der all mining laws. Prospectors are not usually considered 
accurate surveyors, their rule being, “Stake long and be 
sure to stake enough.” 

As to claims staked as shown in Fig. 2A, this method 
was actually tried on the Sixtymile River, but the Territo- 
rial court held that the locations were illegal because, 
among other reasons, this method of staking was one ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act. Although the courts in 
numerous cases have decided against the principle of such 
staking as is shown in this sketch, the placer act should 
be amended so as to leave no room for argument. The 
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government surveyor, when running base lines, could 
easily establish a government line across the “jaws” of 
the smaller or side streams below which the ground would 
have to be staked off the main-stream base line. There 
are changes which should be made in the present placer 
act—changes found necessary through actual operation— 
and the government had some changes under advisement 
when the war began. Now all legislation of that sort will 
have to await the end of the conflict. 


Present Act ForMULATED AFTER CONFERENCES 
WITH OPERATORS 

Before the present act was passed, a commission was 
sent to Yukon Territory by the Dominion government to 
study conditions and hear what suggestions the operators 
and miners had to make. Sittings were held on the prin- 
cipal creeks, and every man in the country had a chance 
to express his opinion as to what should or should not be 
done. After the commission had made up its report, an 
act was passed which seemed best fitted to the conditions 
in the north, and the result has been in the main satis- 
factory. 
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If there is to be a revision of the Canadian mining laws, 
Parliament should again adopt the same method, only on 
a larger scale. A commission should be created which 
would include men of recognized ability and experience in 
the various branches of the mining profession. The 
provinces should also be represented, for if the proposed 
new code was not adopted by them, there would be little 
reason for the revision. In this way everyone might be 
heard, including the council of the Canadian Mining In- 
stitute. 

Mr. MacDonald discusses* at some length the question 
of dredging leases. These leases are not covered by the 
Yukon placer act, but by “Dredging Regulations—gov- 
erning the issue of leases to dredge for minerals in the 
submerged beds of rivers in the Yukon—established by 
orders in council dated May 14, 1907, and May 31, 1911.” 
That the prospector and operator are handicapped by the 
present dredging regulations is quite true, but not for the 
reasons given by Mr. MacDonald. 

Up to the present none of the rivers open to leases 
under the regulations, with the exception of the Klondike 
River, has proved of value for dredging, notwithstanding 
the fact that dredges have been built and operated on 
several. For that reason there has been no popular de- 
mand for a change in the regulations that are practically 
worthless. Those owning leases have on different occa- 
sions endeavored to bring before the government changes 
that are necessary, but so far without effect. 

The conditions as to rentals, time for placing a dredge 
on the lease and the yearly work required are all fair and 
could not be considered burdensome. The rental for 
three years amounts to $1200 on a 10-mile lease, and for 
this amount the lessee obtains from the government an 
exclusive three-year option on the ground, during which 
time the necessary prospecting can be done and, if of suf- 
ficient value, a dredge constructed. In the case of a pro- 
moter or company optioning all claims from individual 
owners on an undeveloped creek, the initial payments are 
usually much larger and the time allowed for prospecting 
before second or final payments is normally not much over 
six months. 

Prospecting can be carried on during most of the year 
in the Yukon, the winter months being the best, as trans- 
portation is much easier because of the frozen condition 
of the ground and the creeks and rivers. Three years is 
ample time for an exhaustive examination of a 10-mile 
river lease and the construction of such a dredge as would 
be required. 

The yearly work required after three years is the dredg- 
ing of 20,000 cu.yd. each year. The proof of this work 
is not in the hands of the local officials, but is in the form 
of an affidavit signed under oath by the person perform- 
ing the work, as is required for the renewal of placer 
claims. Such action as the Minister of the Interior might 
take under any of the regulations is subject to review by 
a competent court of law. 


UNSATISFACTORY RESTRICTIONS AS TO LAND OBTAINABLE 
Unper DrepGina LEASES 


The objections to the present dredging regulations are 
due to the character of the tract of land the government 
gives under a dredging lease. Leases can be granted only 
on streams having an average width (including beds and 
bars) of 150 ft. between natural banks throughout the 


‘Loc. cit. 
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portion applied for, and “the length of river to be in- 
cluded in any lease shall be continuous and shall in no 
case exceed 10 miles measured along the middle of the 
river following its sinuosities.” 

The mining operations, both on the small creeks and 
the larger ones classed as rivers under the dredging reg- 
ulations, have shown clearly that there is no connection 
or similarity between the present location of the stream 
and whatever pay channel may exist in the river or creek 
valley. Take, for example, a lease which has been granted 
for 10 miles following the sinuosities of a stream and, 
later, a pay channel is developed along the general direc- 
tion of the valley. The lessee finds that only small scat- 
tered sections of his lease contains dredgeable gravel, and 
therefore it is of no value unless he can consolidate all 
workable ground adjoining his lease by purchase or loca- 
tion. These claims are usally located and held by indi- 
viduals ready to sell to the lessee at a fancy price after he 
has developed the “pay.” 

The only dredging leases being worked in the Yukon 
at present are those granted on the Klondike River and 
are within the boundaries of Hydraulic Lease No. 18. As 
both the dredging leases and hydraulic lease are controlled 
by the same company, the dredges pass from one to the 
other without interference, but if the ownership was other- 
wise, economic operation of either lease would be difficult. 

The dredging regulations should be entirely changed so 
that it would be possible to grant a tract along a river 
for a certain distance and of such width as the lessee 
thought necessary, the rental charged to be according to 
the acreage. The local objection to such a lease or con- 
cession has been the fear that at some time a rich deposit 
might be acquired in this manner by a corporation or one 
individual; therefore the men owning dredging leases 
have been given little consideration, either by the govern- 
ment at Ottawa or the mining public of the Yukon. In 
so far as the Klondike district is concerned, no creek or 
river upon which a lease could be granted under the pres- 
ent regulations has, so far, ever developed “pay” in suffi- 
cient quantity to hold the individual miner. 


Forfeiture of Mining Leases 
By Artuour L. H. Street* 


Under a lease of mining lands in the Joplin district, 
requiring the lessee to mine continuously in good faith, 
the lessor was not entitled to declare a forfeiture for 
brief interruption of the operations by cold weather, 
it appearing that the lessee had prosecuted the work 
with reasonable diligence for several years. 

In deciding this point in the recent case of Stoddard 
vs. Sheridan Adams Royalty Syndicate, 189 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 634, the Springfield (Mo.) Court of 
Appeals also holds that no valid forfeiture of the lease 
could be declared by the landowner because of noncom- 
pliance with another clause of the lease binding the 
lessee to erect and operate a modern mining plant and 
mill on the premises; it being shown that a mill had 
been erected, but that it was removed, with the lessor’s 
knowledge and acquiescence, because the ores discovered 
were not sufficient to make operation of the mill profit- 
able; and it appearing that the lessee stands ready to 
reinstall the mili on discovery of sufficient minerals. 


*Attorney at law, 829 Security Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Concentrating Canadian Molybdenite’ 


SYNOPSIS—Canadian molybdenite beneficiation 
has been mainly by the film-flotation method, but 
other means have been applied successfully in 
other localities. Water concentration is not effi- 
cient, because of the nature of the ores. De- 
scription of a _ film-flotation mill and _ some 
characteristic results are given. 


Up to the present the main production of molybdenite 
in Canada has been beneficiated by the film-flotation 
method, either on the Wood machine or by employing 
modifications of the same principle, such as in the designs 
developed at the Dominion ore-testing plant at Ottawa 
and also at the mill at Renfrew, Ont., built by the Inter- 
national Molybdenum Co. Modern methods for the 
treatment of molybdenite other than film-flotation are 
confined to oil-flotation, which, although not yet estab- 
lished in Canada to the same extent, has been and is 
being applied successfully to molybdenite in different 
parts of the world. Water concentration can hardly be 
recognized as an efficient method in itself, although it 
was formerly used; but the extreme softness of the 
mineral causes the losses by attrition to be excessive, and 
the thin flakes and fine mineral float away in the tailings. 
Neither can dry methods of separating by a system of 
screening be regarded as efficient except in rare cases. 

CHARACTER OF CANADIAN MOLYBDENITE ORES 

Most of the molybdenite ores at present of commercial 
importance in Canada contain a high percentage of iron 
in the form of pyrite and pyrrhotite, and also mica, 
but they seem to be sufficiently free from such minerals 
as bismuth, nickel or wolfram not to require any con- 
sideration for the separation and recovery of these min- 
erals, as is sometimes the case in other parts of the 
world; for example, in Australia. To this extent 
Canadian molybdenite ores, containing only one economic 
mineral, present a fairly simple problem, and as future 
practice tends toward the smelting of a much lower grade 
than formerly, the mill work should be further simplified 
thereby. It is clear that the efficiency of a concentrator 
will be much more easily attained if the concentrate 
required is only 40-50% MoS, instead of 90%. There 
seems to be no scientific reason why good practice in 
smelting molybdenite should not obtain with the former 
figure, as the only advantage in having a high-grade 
product to treat in the electric furnace for the production 
of ferromolybdenum is that there is less gangue matter 
present and therefore less slag to be taken care of. But 
as iron is required as a flux, the presence of pyrite or 
pyrrhotite, which with the prevailing ores would be the 
principal concomitant in a lower-grade molybdenite con- 
centrate, would be acceptable up to a point. To offset 
the disadvantages of extra freight on transportation of 
concentrates and increased furnace costs when viewing 
the smelting of a 40%, 50% MoS, product as compared 
with a 90% product, there would be—a simpler design 
of mill, a more easily operated mill and a higher per- 
centage of values recovered. The balance easily seems 
to be in favor of the lower-grade concentrate. 


Claudet, read before the 


*Abstract of a paper by H. H. 
March, 1917, meeting of the Canadian Mining Institute. 


The film-flotation system, now extensively in use and 
well established as an efficient method, requires the ore 
to be dried in order to slightly oxidize the iron pyrite 
and other pyrites without affecting the molybdenite. 
This is rather a disadvantage, as a dry-crushing mill 
presents undesirable features compared with ordinary wet 
crushing. This method depends on the surface tension 
of the water; the dry molybdenite floating on the surface 
forms a tenacious film, while the gangue and oxidized 
sulphides are more easily wetted and sink. The usual 
practice is to crush the ore to 20- or 30-mesh, and this 
operation on the dry material produces considerable dust 
which has to be collected and is probably untreated, 
although it is customary to put this impalpable powder 
into the flotation machines. It is advisable to use a 
Wilfley table to re-treat the tailings after flotation in 
order to catch the larger pieces of molybdenite, which 
sink owing to their being rounded. It is necessary to 
re-treat the products in order to get clean concentrates, 
but separate units, each having a capacity of about 6 
tons per 24 hours, can be arranged conveniently in a 
mill without taking up much floor space. 

The Elmore vacuum process has so far been applied 
more extensively than any other oil-flotation method to 
molybdenite ores, has been producing molybdenite in 
Norway for several years, and in 1916 was installed at 
a molybdenite property in Canada. No sizing, no drying 
of the ore and no re-treatment is necessary under usual 
conditions, the preferential flotation being obtained by 
crushing the ore wet to about 10- or 20-mesh and mix- 
ing the pulp with a very small quantity of coal oil or 
other light oil which coats the molybdenite, but not 
the other sulphides, and in this way the molybdenite 
separates from the pyrite, pyrrhotite and also the mica. 
A settling tank is used to thicken the pulp and to over- 
flow any slimes that may be deleterious, which usually 
contain between 1% and 2% of the total values. One 
unit will treat about 35 tons in 24 hours efficiently, and 
when everything is properly adjusted only two products 
are made, high-grade concentrates and low-grade tailings. 
The drawback to this method is that there is more 
machinery to it and it is of a bulkier nature than the 
film-flotation plant, the installation requiring a high 
building; but this concerns the construction work more 
than the operating, while the advantages as compared 
with a mill of the film-flotation type are: (1) Wet 
crushing instead of dry; (2) no furnace and no fuel 
required for drying the ore; (3) marketable concentrates 
obtained in one treatment; (4) no sizing. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT FILM-FLOoTATION PLANT 


A description of the film-flotation plant now in use 
at the government ore-testing plant at Ottawa will illus- 
trate this type, which is a modification of the Wood 
machine. The capacity per 24 hours is from 15 to 18 
tons, or about 100 tons weekly. There are three flotation 
machines for roughing, and one cleaner; so the capacity 
of each machine can be rated at 6 tons per 24 hours and 
the floor space for each machine is about 6x5 ft. The 
ore is crushed to 14 in. in a Blake crusher, then elevated 
to a storage bin and from there fed to rolls set 4 in. 
apart, and after the rolls, 3, is cut out by an automatic 
sampler. The ore is then elevated in the drier and thence 
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to the Traylor ball mill. It is said that 30-mesh screens 
give better results technically, but that the 18-mesh is 
used for commercial reasons; and as with this size the 
extraction lies between 80 and 90%, according to the 
grade of ore, which varies from 14 to 4% MoS,, the 
work accomplished is satisfactory—the higher the feed 
the better the extraction. After passing through the 
ball mill, the ground ore is fed dry to the flotation ma- 
chines, which make three products: Rougher concentrates 
containing about 50% MoS, and sometimes higher with 
rich ores; middlings, which are returned to the drier 
and ball mill to join the circuit for re-treatment; and 
tailings, to waste, containing about 0.2% MoS,. The 
rougher concentrates are dried and sized on a Keedy 
sizer into a number of sizes for separate treatment. 
Usually, all the material coarser than 40-mesh will con- 
tain 70% MoS, or better, and therefore is marketable; 
the material finer than 40-mesh is re-treated separately 
and the resulting tailings returned to the drier and ball 
mill for re-treatment. The flotation machines require 
attention and adjusting from time to time to secure best 
results, but probably no more than other concentrating 
machines, all of which depend for their efficiency on the 
care and judgment of the attendants. The chief draw- 
back, as already stated, is that the crushing operations 
must be performed dry, and so the cost of fuel for 
drying, which would not be excessive in a centrally located 
plant, might be prohibitive in remote districts with no 
available fuel near-by and where, as is the case in respect 
to the molybdenite mines in Norway, transportation con- 
ditions are difficult. The tailings are passed over a 
30-mesh Callow screen, and the oversize is concentrated 
on a Wilfley table to catch the coarse pieces of molyb- 
denite, which are returned to the ball mill for treatment. 

The type of wet-crushing mill, including the Elmore 
vacuum process, similar to those operating in Norway and 
to the plant installed by the Renfrew molybdenite mines 
near Mount St. Patrick, Ont., consists of a Blake crusher 
to reduce the ore to about 14 in., delivering into an ore 
bin. From this bin the ore is fed automatically to a ball 
mill, then elevated and screened on a separate screen of 
about 1 mm. opening, the oversize returning to the ball 
mill. The undersize is sent direct to the Elmore machine, 
where it first passes through a settling tank the overflow 
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weight, 919,948 Ib. (460 tons); average assay, 4.75% 
MoS,. The ore contained 43,699 lb. of MoS,. The con- 
centrates sold (Ledoux’s assay) weighed 40,604 Ib.; 
average assay, 90.70% MoS,; recovery, 92.91%. To fill 
special orders 13,200 lb. was made, assaying 95.91% 
MoS,, and 18,854 lb. assaying 91.05% MoS,. The re- 
mainder was sold in various lots assaying from 74 to 
85% MoS,. 

The entire Canadian output of molybdenite for 1916, 
amounting to 83.69 tons of MoS,, was produced from 
ore concentrated at the custom plants situated at Ren- 
frew, Ottawa and Denver, Colo., with the exception of 
what was shipped by the Renfrew molybdenum mines. 
The following data show the distribution of the pro- 
duction for 1916: 

CANADIAN MOLYBDENITE PRODUCERS 
Tons MoS, Recovered 


Dominion ore-testing plant......................-405- 34.84 
International Molybdenum Co.’s Renfrew mill.......... 24.00 
ee OR ae ee en ee 27.76 
Renfrew Molybdenum Mines’ mill............. = Ce 


MOLYBDENITE PRODUCTION OF AUSTRALIA, NORWAY AND 
ANADA* 


From 1900 to 1916 





Australia orway Canada 
Year Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
1900 C 1 ee. > ee ee eS ee et) rake > oe eee fan 
1901 C 26 7,830 C 4.40 SE kg Ata cee tees 
1902 C 53 34,407 C 22.04 RN ee aor ok) aati: 
1903 C 40 28,124 C 34.16 21,600 M 3.40 $1,275 
1904 C 46.25 24,304 C 33.06 eee) eke at 
WOES | gxrex Caecum) oo KY Cc 50.69 wlene,” eecwal 
1906 C 145? 82,898 C 28.63 Meee?) ecko oeeees 
1907 C 72 58,429 C 33.06 eat, 4 fice c:) aneues 
1908 C 98 49,893 C 38.57 See cee. eeu 
1909 C 121 60,935 C 33.06 Ral. Secear% caates 
1910 C 153 Ps . “Jtanun Satadaba, "| watte dante ss 
1911 C 121 77,229 C 2.20 BNE «—  Yerwee d,s eaten 
1912 C 159 102,200 C 12.12 EY goad a eee. 
1913 C 145 125,564 C 3.86 pe eae eee 
1914 M 139? 241,586? M 59.51 Rc al cage 
1915 M 129? 281,220? M 82.65 180,177? M_ 12.75? 27,795 
1916 M 132? 287,760? M_ 100.00? 218,000? M 83.69 183,434 
Totals... 1,590.25 $1,551,331 538.01 $652,029 99.84 $212,504 
Explanation: C=Concentrates, M=Molybdenite (MoS,), ?= Doubtful 
accuracy. 
Summary Tons % 
AA NE. Sait ie es a Sar Laces eeecteaties 1,590. 25 71.3 
ee ole de apa vitae be seus emeuweshs 538.01 24.1 
Ce IIIS sou cectaeds. cf cxecuwtcddaguucdeadyee 99.84 4.5 
2,228.10 9.9 


* There are no authentic records for the United States. 


The total of these is a little higher than the stated 
Canadian total, owing to some ore from the United States 
being included in the second and third items. The Ca- 
nadian Wood Molybdenite Co. shipped during the year a 
total of 5000 tons of 1.70% MoS,, or 68 tons MoS, recov- 


MOLYBDENITE ORES TREATED AND CONCENTRATES PRODUCED DURING 1916 AND TO FEB. 1, 1917 
Ore Testing Laboratories, Mines Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa 


—_—_—— Crude Ore and Flake Received 





Shipped By Weight, Lb. %MoS, 
Canadian Wood Co., of Pontiac, Que.......... 4,360,749 1.74 
Horcroft, T. Co., of Victoria, Ont............. 72,664 1.38 
Offer, William C., So. Porcupine, Ont......... 915 15.31 
O’Brien, M. J. Co., of Renfrew, Ont. .......... 50,324 1.45 
Padwell, George Co., of Haliburton, Ont....... 111,280 1.40 
Renfrew Molybdenum Co., of Renfrew, Ont..... 109,558 1.29 
Ross, C. G. Co., of Renfrew, Ont............. 19,784 0.45 
Spain, W. J. Co., of Renfrew, Ont......... 69,482 9.89 
Ungnast, W. 5.5" POrOmtey OOb.... 5 cdeews ck ces 35 35.25 
RUMI cs RACV eke ROC Ce eae Cea ace e4 4,794,791 1.84 


(2,397.4 tons) 


of which carries away some of the slime, and the thickened 
pulp is mixed with the oil and then separated under the 
vacuum into the two products, concentrates and tailings. 
This arrangement gives an extremely simple plant to 
operate when once all the adjustments are made. 
During six months of 1916, pending the erection of 
the Canadian Wood Molybdenite Co.’s mills in Canada, 
12 carloads of selected ore was sent to Denver, Colo., 
for concentration, with the following results: Gross 


Content, Lb. 


76,303. 2034 


6,868.72 


88,120. 6502 
(43.58 tons) 


—Product Mad 
%MoS, MoS, Recovered, Lb. % of Recovery 








Concentrates 
Made, Lb. 


oS, 

SR.  pcacakbdecckv co aecknae , citdierdeheas Eiucmal 
140.09 
732.15 

1,560. 2368 


1,410.40 
88.6 


69,696. 7625 
(34.85 tons) 


87,179.51 
(43. 58 tons) 


79.95 


12.34 


ered. Over 81% of the total (83.69 tons) was produced 
from the Canadian Wood Molybdenite Co.’s mine at 
Quyon, Que. The International Molybdenum Co. pro- 
duced 30 tons of ferromolybdenum at its refinery at 
Orillia. 

The first year of any commercial output of molyb- 
denite in Canada was 1915, the production being 12.75 
tons, and this compared with 83.69 tons for 1916 illus- 
trates what substantial progress has been made. From 
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all indications the present output in Canada is not far 
short of one ton of MoS, per diem, or 300 tons per 
annum; and it is within the bounds of possibility that 
this amount can be maintained throughout the year, 
although doubtless there will always be uncertainties to 
reckon with until the industry has been more firmly 
established. All the concentrating plants, with the ex- 
ception of the Dominion Government plant at Ottawa, 
have but recently started operations, hence information 
in the nature of figures and results for publication is 
scarcely yet available. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to 
note the progress that has been made during the past 
year in the development and production of molybdenite 
in Canada, and:as all indications point to fresh exploita- 
tions and increased output for 1917, the establishment of 
the industry on a permanent basis now seems to be 
assured. 

The accompanying tables show the Canadian shippers 
and the amount and grade of their products and the 
production over a period of years from the important 
producing countries of the world. 

& 


The de Sauiles Zinc-Refining Furnace 


An interesting furnace for refining crude spelter by 
redistillation, the invention of C. A. H. de Saulles, presi- 
dent of the United States Zine Co., is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The process involving the use 
of this furnace is employed by the United States Zinc Co. 
at Bilende and Sand Springs, by the American Spelter 
Corporation at Kusa and Henryetta and by the Western 
Spelter Co. at Henryetta. 

The apparatus consists of a reverberatory melting fur- 
race where the prime western spelter is refined by liqui- 
“ation. From this furnace the molten metal goes to the 
‘etort furnace, which varies in size from 80 retorts to 
200 retorts, the furnaces being two and three rows high 
at Blende and four rows high at the other places men- 
tioned. The method of operating this furnace is obvious 
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CROSS-SECTION THROUGH DE SAULLES ZINC-REFINING 
FURNACE 


from the accompanying illustration. From the retort fur- 
nace the refined spelter goes in a molten state to a re- 
verberatory furnace, which is called a mixing or equalizing 
furnace. This furnace assures uniformity. 

In this process high-grade spelter running 0.06% lead 
can be produced. The United States Zinc Co. and the 
Western Spelter Co. have not tried to produce the best 
grade of spelter, as their orders were such that it has not 
been necessary, but the American Spelter Corporation 
has had orders from cartridge companies where a very 
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good grade of spelter was desired and has established an 
extremely good name for its brand which is “Usa,” the 
grade of the spelter being 0.06% Pb., 0.01% Fe., trace 
Cd., trace Sb., trace As. 

At Sand Springs the old James process is also. being 
used, but it is found that the grade of spelter produced 
varies considerably and is not as good as that produced 
by the de Saulles process. 

Ps 


Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. 


The second annual report of the Alaska Juneau Gold 
Mining Co., Juneau Alaska, for the year 1916, states that 
the whole of the new mill should be in complete operation 
during the summer of 1917, with a minimum capacity of 
about 10,000 tons per day, instead of 8,000 tons per day 
as originally planned; and according to the work being ac- 
complished by a similar crushing equipment in the In- 
spiration mill, Arizona, the Alaska Juneau mill may have 
a maximum capacity of 12,000 tons per day. 

A search for new orebodies will be taken up during 
1917 on No. 4 level south of the Silver Bow fault. This 
is a large fault cutting through the mine nearly at right 
angles to its strike, and moving the cut ends of the vein 
apart for a horizontal distance of about 2100 ft. and for a 
vertical distance of about 1200 ft. The fault movement 
has thus divided the vein into two portions, one being 
called the north orebody and the other the south orebody. 
Up to this time, practically all the mine preparatory work 
has been concentrated upon preparing the north orebody 
for a caving system of mining and upon providing it with 
an efficient loading and haulage system. Recent geolog- 
ical information promises that the search on the south 
side of Silver Bow fault may find new and additional ore- 
bodies. 

The pilot mill continued in operation throughout the 
vear 1916, crushing 180,113 tons of ore, having an aver- 
age gold assay value of 91.24¢ per ton, with about 10c 
additional in silver, lead and zine assay values. As the 
total of 742,220 tons of ore milled in the original stamp 
mills of Silver Bow basin and in the present Pilot mill 
from 1893 up to the end of 1916 has had an average as- 
say value of $1.93 per ton for gold only, it is reasonable 
to expect that the future large-scale milling will have a 
mill feed aggregating around $1 per ton in gold, silver, 
lead and zine assay values. 

It has been considered wis« to make the milling and 
other plants of larger capacity than originally contem- 
plated, and on this account the financial condition at the 
end of the year was $59,000 cash on hand, as against 
$128,000 of outstanding obligations. The company’s 
eredit with its bankers will take care of the situation ; and 
before the end of 1917 any starting-up troubles should 
have been overcome, the paying off of all indebtedness 
should have been completed and the property should be 
on a profit-earning basis. 

The development work underground to date totals 52,- 
322 ft., including 25,835 ft. of drift and cross-cut and 
14,922 ft. of raises. During 1916 there was 180,113 tons 
of ore milled having a total assay value of $0.9124 per 
ton. In 1914, there was milled 60,026 tons with an 
average value of $1.4326 per ton and in 1915, 179,892 
tons with an average value of $1.4797 per ton. To date 
there has been milled 420,031 tons having an average 
value of $1.2184. 
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Butte & Superior Mining Co. 


The fifth annual report of the Butte & Superior Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mont., for the year ended Dec. 31, 1916, 
by N. Bruce MacKelvie, president, and D. C. Jackling, 
vice president and managing director, is republished here- 
with almost in full. 

The net profit for the year 1916 amounted to $8,792,- 
131, which, with additional miscellaneous income of 
$81,315, makes a total net income of $8,873,446, as 
compared with $9,125,947 for the year 1915. This is 
equivalent to $30.57 per share on the 290,197 shares out- 
standing at the close of the year. 

During the year the capital stock issued and outstand- 
ing was increased by 17,500 shares, issued in payment of 
35,000 shares of the common stock of American Zine, 
Lead and Smelting Co. The American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Co. showed earnings available for the common 
shares for the year 1916, after providing for depreciation, 
bond interest and preferred dividend, amounting to ap- 
proximately $35 per share and declared during the year 
1916 one quarterly dividend of $1 per share. 

The earnings of the company for the four quarterly 
periods, after making allowances for taxes, were as fol- 
lows: First quarter, $3,554,940; second quarter, $2,062,- 
029; third quarter, $947,901; fourth quarter, $2,308,- 
575; net income year 1916, $8,873,446. 

Production for the third quarter was severely inter- 
fered with on account of an accident to the shaft, which 
curtailed operations, and it was in this quarter that 
lower prices for spelter prevailed than for other periods 
of the year. 

During the year two regular quarterly dividends of 
75e. each were paid and two quarterly dividends of $1.25 
each, making $4 in regular dividends, and extra dividends 
amounting to $30 per share were paid. This amounted 
to a total distribution of $9,490,430, or something over 
$600,000 in excess of net profits for that period; there 
was, however, a sum largely in excess of this available for 
dividends. Dividends paid for the year 1915 amounted 
to $4,908,115, as compared with operating profit for 
that year of $9,074,152, and among the items in current 
and working assets, “shipments in transit” and “cash at 
the end of 1915” amounting to $5,036,989, against a total 
for the same items at the end of 1916 of $4,049,343. 

Since the inauguration of dividends in June, 1914, up 
to and including the payment at the end of December, 
1916, the company has disbursed $15,010,454 to its 
shareholders. 

ZINC SMELTING CONTRACTS 


The contract the company entered into with the 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co. for treatment 
of concentrates at its smelting plants at Caney and 
Dearing, Kan., under date of Mar. 27, 1915, was for two 
years and, having expired, shipments will be discontinued. 
The Zine company will treat during the month of April 
approximately 4000 tons of concentrates under an ad- 
justment called for under the contract for a certain 
minimum tonnage per month which it was unable to treat 
during November and December on account of shortage 
of gas. 

Commencing Apr. 1, the entire output was shipped 
under contract with the American Metal Co. Settlement 
under this contract is made on the basis of Engineering 


and Mining Journal quotations and under this arrange- 
ment the company does not sell the spelter resultant from 
the concentrates, as was the case under the contract with 
the American Zine, Lead and Smelting Co. 

The total area owned by the Butte and Superior Mining 
Co. on Dee. 31, 1916, was 170 acres. In addition to this 
the company owns a considerable number of fractional 
interests in adjoining or interlying mining claims, some 
of which were acquired during the year. Ownership of 
surface rights was increased from 19.62 acres to 34.15 
acres by completing purchase of interests held under 
purchase contracts as stated in the last annual report. 
The property ownership of the Butte-New York Copper 
Co. and the North Butte Extension Development Co., 
both controlled by the Butte and Superior Mining Co., 
remains the same as formerly reported. 


MINE IMPROVEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT 


During the first half of the year 1916 work on the 
new shafts, Nos. 2 and 3, was continued as rapidly as 
possible with the understanding that the hoisting equip- 
ment therefor would be delivered in the early fall. As 
time progressed, however, it became apparent that the 
deliveries would be delayed until after the first of the 
year 1917. Therefore development of the new shafts and 
communicating crosscuts, stations and skip pockets was 
conducted less vigorously during the second half of the 
year. It is now expected that the man and timber hoist 
for No. 2 shaft will be in operation before the end of 
April and the main ore hoist for No. 3 shaft before the 
end of May. No. 2 shaft, which at the beginning of 
the year was 17 ft. deep, was completed to the 1500-ft. 
level by sinking and raising with the exception of a 
small amount of raising necessary to connect through to 
levels at three points above the 1400. 

The No. 3 shaft, which was 58 ft. deep at the beginning 
of the year, was sunk to a depth of 670 ft. and raises 
from the levels below connected it through continuously 
from the surface to the 1500 level. 

A crosscut on the 1600 level was completed to the 
No. 3 shaft and a station started. A sinking hoist will 
be installed in this station, and in addition to raising 
the shaft to connect it at the 1500 level, sinking will be 
continued to the 2000 level. Stations and skip pockets 
will be cut upon the 1600, 1700 and 1800 levels to 
correspond with the present developments from the Black 
Rock shaft. Below the 1800 level it is proposed to cut 
stations and skip pockets 150 ft. apart vertically, instead 
of 100 ft. as in previous operations, with the belief that 
this will promote more economical mining. 

Stations were cut in both shafts on the 800, 1000, 
1200, 1300, 1400 and 1500 levels, and connected by cross- 
cuts, except on the 800-ft. level, with the present work- 
ings developed from and served by the Black Rock shaft. 
In No. 3 shaft ore pockets were cut at the 1200, 1300 
and 1400 levels and new motor stations on the 1200 
and 1400 levels. 

For the last three months of the year No. 3 shaft was 
operated with double-deck cages in each compartment 
running in balance, and about half of the men and sup- 
plies for the mine were handled through it. 

All excavations, construction of foundations and erec- 
tion of steel framework for both hoisthouses, for the steel 
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headframe and idler towers for No. 3 shaft and for the 
skip-changing device for that shaft, were completed. 
Concrete foundations for the mine ore bins were finished 
and the erection of steelwork begun, and a new dis- 
tributing station for electric power was completed. 

During the early part of the year the No. 1, or Black 
Rock, shaft was sunk 38 ft. to complete it to a total 
depth of 1918 ft. In addition to a small amount of 
work to complete the 1600, 1700 and 1800 stations, a 
new station was cut on the 1900-ft. level. Skip pockets 
were also provided on the 1700 and 1800 levels, these 
latter having been used during the greater part of the 
year for hoisting ore from these two levels. 

Two new electric storage-battery locomotives for under- 
ground haulage were added during the year, making a 
total of eight. An additional 5000-ft. air compressor was 
installed in an extension made to the west end of the 
existing compressor house. 

A new miner’s changehouse, with a capacity of 1800 
lockers, concrete floors, latrines and showers, and situated 
conveniently to the new shafts, was completed and occu- 
pied shortly before the end of the year. 


MINE DEVELOPMENT AND EXPLORATION 


Important extensions of orebodies were disclosed on 
practically all levels from and including the 700 to the 
1800. Developments on the 1000, 1100 and 1300 levels 
have shown a continuation of orebodies in an easterly 
direction beyond the end line of the Black Rock claim for 
a maximum distance of about 500 ft., the most easterly 
extension being on the 1100 level. These disclosures lead 
to the expectation that commercial orebodies may be 
developed above the 1000 level and to the east of the 
oreshoots on the 700, 800 and 900 levels as known and 
worked heretofore. The new shafts are situated favor- 
ably for serving these orebodies, which are already quite 
important and will undovbtedly prove more so under 
development now in progress. ‘These new easterly ore- 
shoots have not yet been located on the 1400 level, but 
development work now under way, including some dia- 
mond drilling, promises to show downward extensions of 
them to the 1400 level and below. Neither the 1500 
level nor any level below it has been driven far enough 
east to encounter these oreshoots. On the 1500 level 
developments for the year in a continuation of the ore- 
bodies disclosed in the levels above were quite satisfactory. 
On this level as at present developed to a point about 
100 ft. beyond the east end line of the Black Rock claim, 
there is shown practically continuous good-grade orebodies 
for a length of over 900 ft. Developments on the 1600 
level proved a continuation of orebodies of great width 
and good grade. Here also practically continuous ore- 
bodies are shown for a length of about 850 ft. and the 
vein is strong, wide and of good grade at the eastern- 
most development—which, however, has not yet reached 
the east end line of the Black Rock claim. All the 
developments on the 1700 and 1800 levels were executed 
during the latter part of the year. On the 1700 level the 
total length of development is about 550 ft. along the 
vein, the footage on either side of the shaft being approxi- 
mately equal. The width of orebody so far disclosed 
varies widely from an average of 16 ft. in certain places, 
to 65 ft. in others. Developments on the 1800 level 
were also quite satisfactory. in disclosing orebodies of 
extent and grade fully up to expectations based upon 
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conditions above. The grade of ore on the bottom levels 
is as to zinc contents about the same as the average for 
the mine, but the silver content is slightly lower. 

There were recorded during the year 10,845 ft. of 
drifting, 4832 ft. of crosseuts, 3015 of raises, 497 ft. 
of stations and 2649 ft. of shaft sinking and raising, 
including both new shafts, or a total of 21,838 ft. during 
the year. The total amount of development work in the 
mine, exclusive of old, inaccessible workings amounted 
at the end of the year to 102,445 ft., of which the three 
shafts constitute 4604 ft. 

On account of limited shaft and hoisting facilities 
no exploration work of consequence was undertaken on 
Butte & Superior property. For the same reason very 
little work was done under the contract with the Butte- 
New York Copper Co. Early in the year the two drifts 
on the Colonel Sellers vein were each driven for short 
distances along the vein, in which some narrow streaks 
of rich ore occurred. The drift west advanced 107 ft. 
and the drift east 64 ft., a total of 171 ft., bringing 
the developed length along this vein to 280 ft. None of 
this was in commercial ore. 

Within the North Butte Extension Development Co.’s 
property, on the Overman claim, the drift northeasterly 
was advanced 129 ft. and the drift southeasterly 205 ft. 
There was at the end of the year only 55 ft. more driving 
on the southeast branch to complete the contract pro- 
viding for a drift throughout the length of the Overman 
claim and a crosscut for its full width. All this work 
was finished shortly after the close of the year and did 
not disclose any geological features of consequence. 


OrE RESERVES AND MINING 


Estimates of ore reserves as of Dec. 31 showed 1,044,- 
850 tons, containing an average of 17.7% zine and 5.65 
oz. silver. The reserves, though greater than have been 
shown for two or three years past, are none too great in 
view of the large tonnage of ore that is now being 
handled, and in order to speed up developments which 
have been delayed through inability to take care of the 
waste while excavating the new shafts, stations, skip 
pockets and crosscuts, a diamond drill was put in opera- 
tion in December. With the aid of this machine and 
with the relief which will soon result from production 
of waste from the new shafts, the company should by 
the end of 1917, be able to largely increase reserves. 

The total ore mined for the year was 626,803 tons at 
an average cost of $4.50 per ton exclusive of taxes, or 
$1.14 more than the average cost for the previous year. 
This difference is entiraly accounted for by the difference 
in labor and supply costs. 


Mitt IMPROVEMENTS AND OPERATION 


It was necessary during the year to make some improve- 
ments or extensions in almost every department of the 
milling plant. An entirely new coarse-crushing and 
coarse-ore storage department was required to accommo- 
date the output from the new hoisting shaft, and con- 
struction on this is well under way. In the fine-crushing 
department improvements were made for the purpose of 
keeping pace with constantly increasing tonnage and 
toward the replacement of some light and unsatisfactory 
grinding machinery which is nearly worn out. Some 
betterments were applied in the concentrating department 
to accommodate increased tonnage, and adjustments were 
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required in practically all departments on account of a 
slight settlement of part of the area occupied by the mill. 
Important additions were made in the mill and outside 
of it in the way of settling facilities for slimes and 
concentrates, the new apparatus being designed as well 
to reclaim the maximum amount of mill water. The 
conceutrate-filtering plant was entirely remodeled, this 
being required for the economical handling of increased 
production. 

An automatic sprinkler system was installed for fire 
protection throughout the main mill building and in all 
surface auxiliary buildings including shops, warehouses, 
etc. ‘This system is being extended and applied to all 
new buildings and every department of the surface plant 
where fire might cause damage or delay. 

A considerable amount of construction and alteration 
work remained unfinished at the end of the year, more 
particularly as applying to the coarse- and fine-crushing 
departments. It will, however, be completed in ample 
time to accommodate operations of the new shaft. 

The total ore milled for the year was 627,370 tons, the 
increase over the previous year being about 105,000 tons, 
or approximately 20%. The average contents of the ore 


as to the two principal metals was 15.55% zine and 
6.57 oz. silver, a reduction in zine of about 14% and 


in silver of about 1 oz. per ton as compared to 1915. 
The decrease in metal content was due entirely to mining 
material of lower grade than had been previously included 
as ore, and for the reason that the returns from such 
material under the relatively high price of zine prevailing, 
were nearly as great as would result from the handling 
of average-grade ores under normal spelter prices. The 
mill recovery for the year averaged 93.1% of the zinc 
contents, an increase of not quite 1% above the result 
for the previous year, notwithstanding greater tonnage 
and lower grade of ore treated. The larger tonnage of 
ore milled served as an offset to increased cost of labor 
and supplies to the extent that the milling costs were 
only slightly above those of 1915, but the combined cost 
of mining and milling increased to $6.34 per ton, ex- 
clusive of taxes, as compared to $5.11 per ton for the 
previous year. The total production of zine concentrates 
for the year was 171,747 tons and at times it was difficult 
to find smelting capacity to accommodate the output. 
The entire tonnage was, however, disposed of to six 
different smelting companies, shipments being distributed 
among as many as a dozen smelting plants. Spelter 
sales for the year were in excess of production. 


PRODUCTION OF METALS 


The total and average metals contained in ores mined 
and milled during the year i216 were as follows: 


Oz. Gold Oz. Silver Lb. Cu. Lb. Pb. Lb. Zn. 
Total contents..... 6,618.817 4,126,938 2,390,416 15,487,518 195,083,557 
Average assay...... 0.01055 6.5710 0.190%  1.2343% 15.5470% 


The total and average contents of all metals in zine 
concentrates shipped are shown in the following tabula- 
tion: 


Oz. Gold Oz. Silver Lb. Cu. Lb. Pb. Lb. Zn. 
Total contents... 5,539.600 3,699,950.74 1,861,713 9,955,691 181,624,842 
Average assay..... 0.0323 21.544 0.542% 2.898% 52.876% 


The production of lead concentrates amounted to 5470 
tons, containing the following total and average metals: 


Oz.Gold Oz. Silver Lb.Cu Lb. Pb Lb. Zn 
Total contents......... 226.734 150,060.70 38,556 4,099,977 1,523,363 
Average assay........ 0.0415 27.433 0.352% 37.477% 13.925% 
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The most important feature of the year’s operation was 
the increased tonnage and output in the face of adverse 
conditions, more particularly as pertaining to the Black 
Rock shaft, where owing’ to settling ground, repairs had 
to be constantly made both during and between shifts. 
There were a number of minor accidents and delays, 
nevertheless the tonnage hoisted exceeded the average for 
the previous year by nearly 300 tons per day, or approxi- 
mately 20%, and at the same time the shaft was deepened 
and ore developments conducted to the extent of adding 
more tonnage to developed reserves than had ever before 
been added in a similar period. When the two new shafts 
now hearing completion are in service, the old shaft will 
be maintained and held in reserve as an auxiliary, which 
will insure freedom from interruption in the future due 
to shaft or hoisting troubles and will permit of hoisting 
any amount of tonnage that the mine can produce or 
the mill accommodate. Improved facilities both as to 
mine and mill will make for lower operating costs as 
well as permit increased output and more extensive ex- 
ploration and development. The outlook therefore for 
future operations is more secure and promising than it 
has been at any previous time. 

Some inconvenience and expense was incurred through 
the necessity of modification of operations in the flotation 
department in compliance with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which has required 
the use of larger quantities of oil in order to avoid 
infringement of Minerals Separation patent rights as 
decreed. Immediately following the decision in question, 
steps were taken to change flotation practice in com- 
formity to its restrictions. The greatest difficulty en- 
countered has been in obtaining the increased supply of 
suitable oils required. ‘This has not been so much on 
account of scarcity of oils at the source of supply as it 
has been due to congested conditions of transportation 
and scarcity of tank cars. At the time of writing this 
report the flotation department had been running for 
over three months using quantities of oil and methods of 
operation that do not involve infringement under the 
most rigid construction of the Supreme Court’s decree 
as interpreted by counsel. The results now being obtained 
under the revised system of operation are better than 
the average for the first three years’ operations of the 
present mill, beginning in 1912, and there is every as- 
surance that as operating conditions become regulated 
and systematized under the new conditions, the results 
will be equally as satisfactory in every respect as they 
have been at any time in the past. The only difference 
is and will continue to be that of increased expense due 
to the enforced use of larger quantities of oil. This is 
of minor consequence as compared to the royalties others 
are required to pay in the use of the patented process, 
which has been abandoned in Butte & Superior operations. 


Gold and Silver Production of Bohemia 


The statistics for the gold and silver production in 
Bohemia for 1915 have been announced, and are noted 
in Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C. The produc- 
tion of gold amounted to 209.5 kilos. The silver pro- 
duction amounted to 41,000 kilos. This all came from 
the mines at Przibram. No statistics are available for 
3ohemia’s gold and silver production in 1916. 


AAR RES SMC ITI 
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British Mineral Production 


In the Journal of June 24, 1916, were given some fig- 
ares of production from an advance report of the British 
Home Office, which covered the output from mines com- 
ing under the Coal Mines Act and the Metalliferous 
Mines Act. The final report, giving the figures mentioned 
and also the production from quarries, and metals pro- 
duced from United Kingdom ores, has recently been pub- 
lished. The tables give the 1915 and 1914 production. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, UNITED KINGDOM 


; 1914 1915 
Mineral Long Tons Long Tons 


Alum shale 7,911 
SINE Sic dsve sh hes esc cule GN in De kale 2 
Arsenical pyrites 421 
RD Fo coke cee heee 2,496 
Barium compounds 62,477 
Bauxite 11,723 
1,986 
3,233,897 
Chert, flint, etc 76,213 102,698 
Chromite 100 
Clay and shale 13,124,361 8,871,821 
Coal 265,664, 393 253,206,081 
Copper ore... 579 
Copper precipitate 185 243 
Fluorspar 33,123 
47 5,086 
PMN 26. rR cena be cedache 2,350,267 
DNS oy cnicc-s Sena Kx Cicely Tetra hos 247,229 
Igneous rocks 6,085,415 
Iron ore 14,235,012+ 
IB s,ass ain Coenen 11,654 10,5 
26,013 20,744 
Lignite 300 1,783 
Limestone (other than chalk) 12,158,441 11,115,909 
3,437 4,640 


Manganese ore ’ , 
IMIR Sais Pa sod acs 40's vthniee Alo-ore osc & viele 87,000 cu.ft. 
11,069 8,989 


Ocher, umber, etc j 


Soapstone 

Sulphate of strontia 

Tin ore (dressed) 

Tungsten ores 

Uranium ore 344 82 

Zinc ore 15,419 12,057 
METALS OBTAINED FROM UNITED KINGDOM ORES 


Metal 1915 


4§ 

2344 

I ee ee eee eee ee 99 1,256 
Iron, tons (“Se 4,567,351 


146,444 96.448 


t t 
‘ 5,056 4,968 
Zinc, tons 5,208 4,096 
* Exclusive of 400 tons of micaceous iron ore, used for paint, and placed under 
the heading ‘‘Ocher, Umber, etc.” + Exclusive of 312 tons of micaceous iron 
ore, used for paint, and placed under the heading “‘Ocher, Umber, etc.” t In- 
formation not supplied. § Contained in antimony ore and lead ore. 
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Flotation Litigation at Butte 


The case of Minerals Separation against the Butte & 
Superior Mining Co. is progressing slowly in the district 
court at Butte. According to estimates of those con- 
cerned, it seems possible that two weeks or more will be 
consumed in presenting the evidence and arguing the 
points. Experts on both sides are presenting testimony, 
making experiments and demonstrating the results of dif- 
ferent treatments before the court. Butte & Superior is 
presenting testimony and making experiments tending to 
show that in many parts of the country plants are making 
the same and sometimes better recovery by the use of 
more than 1% of oil. Butte & Superior is maintaining 
also that the processes described in patents antedating 
Minerals Separation were workable and that the froth 
production, agitation, use of oils and other details of the 
older patents were in every respect similar to the same 
features of the Minerals Separation process and were 
capable of producing similar results. 
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Dr. Sadler, professor of chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been one of the principal witnesses for 
the defense, and in his testimony he went thoroughly 
into the history of practically every patent ever granted 
on any phase of oil-flotation processes. One feature of 
the case during the last week has been the introduction 
of evidence accumulated at most of the large flotation 
plants aside from those operating under a license from 
the complainant company. As exponents of the purely 
theoretical view of the case, several scientists have been 
called upon to give their ideas of the reasons for flotation. 

Kk 


Mineral Production of Queensland 


From the official report of the Queensland Department 
of Mines, it is noted that in 1916 the production of gold 
was 215,162 fine oz., compared with 249,711 oz. in 1915. 
The principal cause of the decline is the gradual ex- 
haustion of the mines of the principal fields and failure 
to discover fresh sources of auriferous wealth. The 
production of silver in 1916 was 243,084 oz., compared 
with 239,748 oz. in 1915. 

The production of other metals and ores in 1916 
was as follows, in long tons, the figures for 1915 being 
added in parentheses: Tin, 1707 (2125); lead, 615 
(486) ; copper, 19,520 (19704); wolfram, 370 (416) ; 
manganese, 643 (200) ; bismuth, 4 (3) ; bismuth-wolfram 
ore, 137 (247); molybdenite, 81 (97); antimony, 192 
(193). 

The production of nonmetallic minerals was, in long 
tons: Coal, 907,727 (1,024,273); limestone for flux, 
142,018 (149,917) ; ironstone for flux, 44,161 (45,686) ; 
fireclay, 8708 (4963). Gems, including opals, were pro- 
duced in 1916 valued at £15,233, against £1100 in 1915. 


Mineral Production of India in 1915 


The following figures of mineral production of India 
in 1915 are given in the “Records of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India,” Vol. XLVII, Part 3, 1916, the items being 
arranged in order of descending value: Coal, 17,103,932 
long tons; gold, 616,728 oz.; petroleum, 287,093,576 gal. ; 
manganese ore, 450,416 long tons; salt, 1,745,522; salt- 
petre, 18,098; lead ore and slag, 42,283; tungsten ore, 
2645 long tons; mica, 27,139 ewt.; ruby, sapphire and 
spinel, 251,449 carats; tin ore, 8629 cwt.; monazite, 1108 
long tons; iron ore, 390,270 long tons; silver, 284,875 oz. ; 
block tin, 2555 ewt.; copper ore, 8885 long tons; alum, 
7026 cwt.; magnesite, 7450 long tons; clay, 64,139; 
chromite, 3767; steatite, 1077; agate, 508; gypsum, 22,- 
563 long tons; diamonds, 36 carats. 

The World’s Aluminum Capacity 


The present capacity of the various aluminum-pro- 
ducing countries of the world, taking into account the 
new works under construction, according to an article in 
L’Echo des Mines, of Paris, is as follows: 


150,000 
The consumption of the United States in 1915 is 
stated as 50,000 tons, against 40,000 tons in 1914. 
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The Situation in Spelter 


A phase of the zine situation which deserves attention 
is the question of stability of supply and price during 
the war and in the face of impending labor shortage and 
increasing cost of coal, dynamite and mine supplies which 
affect the output and price of ore and spelter. 

Lloyd-George has told us that England made the mis- 
take of crippling mining and manufacturing in the be- 
ginning of the war with the consequent reduction in the 
output of war munitions. The U-boat destruction of 
shipping has practically locked up the zine output of 
Australia. 

In normal times when the production of a given mate- 
rial equals or slightly exceeds the current demand for it 
the price is apt to decline and its production decrease. 

These are not normal times, and with vast loans being 
arranged so as to supply this country and its allies with 
war material it is not wise to make a considerable reduc- 
tion in the price and output of any raw material neces- 
sary in the manufacture of war supplies and munitions. 

Yet such 1s the threatened situation in zine. With 
Australia shut off as a source of supply of zine; with coal, 
steel, etc., becoming scarce and dear; and with men about 
to be withdrawn from the field of industry in great num- 
bers, the prospects for next winter point to a shortage of 
zine and an advance in the price of spelter. 

The Joplin district produced about 370,000 tons of 
zine concentrates during the year 1916. Of this amount 
60% was preduced at a cost in excess of $70 per ton. 
The ore buyers for the smelters offered $60 to $70 per 
ton for zine concentrates last week, and the majority of 
the sheet-ground mines refused to sell their output at 
prices representing such a loss. The mines thus situated 
are preparing to shut down. The zinc metal made from 
the ores of these mines amounted to 20% of the American 
spelter production in the year 1916. These ores were 
made very largély into that grade of spelter known as 
brass special and constituted an important factor tn the 
munitions industry. 

It would therefore appear a short-sighted and wrong 
policy on the part of brass and munitions manufacturers, 
smelters and metal brokers to try to force zine prices 
down to a point where the important and high-grade 
Joplin zine concentrate production would be eliminated 
and during the yet brief time when men, coal and sup- 
plies are still obtainable in fair quantity. But if a shut- 
down is forced and a shortage of zine follows, as it will, 
then it will become difficult and costly to start up mines 
that were shut down; to drain them; reorganize crews 
and resume operations. 

Reasonable foresight tells us that it is wiser to offer a 
stable market and maintain a regular production, and 
that even the creation of a moderate surplus stock would 
be a sensible and conservative step and would do no more 
than provide a necessary reserve stock against U-boat 
destruction of export tonnage. 
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This whole matter is not a subject to be looked at only 
through the eyes of a bull or bear metal trader. Rather, 
it is a subject of prime importance in our Nation’s plans 
for war preparedness and in our great effort to supply our 
allies with their needs for war material against the fierce 
destructiveness of Germany and her submarines. 

Joplin, Mo., Apr. 28, 1917. TEMPLE CHAPMAN. 


a 


A Massachusetts Lead Mine 


I was recently interested in finding the following 
passage in Emerson’s Journal bearing on early mining 
in Massachusetts. It appears that in 1823 he was taking 
a vacation tour across that state and spent some time at 
Northhampton, from which he made several excursions. 

“In the afternoon I went on horseback (Oh, Hercules!) 
with Allen Strong to Round Hill, the beautiful site of 
the Gymnasium, and the Shepherd’s Factory, about four 
miles from the center of the town. Saturday morning, 
we went in a chaise in pursuit of a lead mine said to 
lie about five miles off, which we found after great and 
indefatigable search. We tied our horse and descended, 
by direction, into a somewhat steep glen, at the bottor 
of which we found the covered entrance of a little canal 
about five feet wide. Into this artificial cavern we fired 
a gun to call out the miner from within. The report 
was long and loudly echoed, and after a weary interval 
we discerned a boat with lamps lighted in its side issuing 
from this dreary abode. We welcomed the miner to the 
light of the sun, and leaving our hats without, and 
binding our heads, we lay down in the boat and were 
immediately introduced to a cave varying in height from 
four to six and eight feet, hollowed in a pretty soft 
sandstone through which the water continually drops. 
When we lost the sight of the entrance and saw only this 
gloomy passage by the light of lamps, it required no 
effort of the imagination to believe we were leaving the 
world, and our smutty ferryman was a true Charon. 
After sailing a few hundred feet, the vault grew higher 
and wider overhead, and there was a considerable trickling 
of water on our left; this was the ventilator of the mine 
and reaches up to the surface of the earth. We continued 
to advance in this manner for 900 ft., and then got 
out of the boat and walked on planks a little way to 
the end of this excavation. Here we expected to find 
the lead vein, and the operations of the subterranean 
man, but were sadly disappointed. He has been digging 
through this stone for 12 years, and has not yet dis- 
covered any lead at all. Indications of lead at the surface 
led some Boston gentlemen to set this man at work, in 
the expectation that after cutting his dark canal for 1000 
ft., he would reach the vein, and the canal would then 
draw off the water which prevented them from digging 
from above. As yet, he has found no lead, but, as he 
gravely observed, ‘has reached some excellent granite.’ 
In this part of the work he has $40 for every foot he 
advances and it occupies him 10 days to earn this. 
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“He has advanced 975 ft. and spends his days, winter 
and summer, alone in this damp and silent tomb. He 
says the place is excellent for meditation; and that he 
sees no goblins. Many visitors come to his dark resi- 
dence and pay him a shilling apiece for the sight. A 
young man, he said, came the day before us, who, after 
going in a little way, was taken with terrors and said 

he felt faint and returned. Said miner is a brawny per- 
' son, and discreet withal; has a wife and lives near the 
hole. All his excavations are performed by successive 
blasting.” 

It is evident that at the time of the author’s visit this 
“discreet” miner was advancing at less than his usual 
rate, for had he gone one foot per ten days for 975 ft. 
it would have required over 30 years instead of 12 to 
make the stated advance. By the way, is it typical of the 
philosopher to remark upon the “great and indefatigable 
search,” yet give his reader no possible clue to the direc- 
tion in which the “mine” lay from Northampton? And 
can any reader of the Journal give any of the further 
history of this forerunner of the Roosevelt tunnel? Was 
anything ever struck besides granite, and is the situation 
of the tunnel known? Donatp M. LIDDELL. 

New York, Apr. 13, 1917. 


Dredging Regulations in the Yukon 


C. A. Thomas, of the Yukon Gold Co., at Dawson, Y. 
T., probably the largest operators in gold mining in the 
Yukon, apparently does not consider a new placer mining 
act for the Yukon necessary, neither does he consider my 
own suggestions remedial for the present glaring incon- 


gruities of Yukon placer regulations. 

In the case of Fig. 1, Engineering and Mining Journal, 
May 6, 1916, the fact that the base-line does not follow 
closely the meanderings of the creek, and in some cases 
is actually a considerable distance from the center of the 
valley, does not—or should not—matter to the surveyor 
in splitting the angle at the forks, as suggested by me, 
and the fact that the present course of the stream does not 
in any way indicate the old paystreak does not or should 
not matter. As these lines in the angles of fork claims 
would be in the nature of base-lines, interference by an- 
other surveyor would be literally out of the question. 

Now as to splitting the angles on the base lines, as 
suggested by me, this was merely a suggestion and not a 
regulation; and certainly any person attempting to so 
stake his claim would be contravening the regulations of 
the Yukon mining act and be open to summons for an 
illegal act. What I wanted was to make this a regulation, 
a legal act, and hence another strong reason for a drastic 
change in the Yukon Placer Mining Act. This method 
of staking was actually tried on the Sixtymile River, but of 
course was held by a territorial court to be illegal—“not 
being according to the provisions of the act.” This, how- 
ever, in no way detracts from the necessity of legislation 
along the line suggested. I believe too, that before a new 
mining act is drawn up applying to the Yukon, a compe- 
tent commission should be sent to the Yukon Territory by 
the Dominion government to study conditions and to hear 
the views of both the miners and operators. 

In three other northwestern provinces, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, the mining regulations are the 
same as those of the Yukon, so that the one act would ap- 
ply toall. British Columbia and Ontario have their own 
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acts and regulations. Any Dominion act would therefore 
cover only Yukon, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ke- 
watin and remaining northern territory, so that while it 
might be necessary to have representatives from the vari- 
ous provinces on this, proposed commission, it is not of 
absolute importance. 

In the Engineering and Mining Journal, Vol. 101, p. 
1039, 1916, the editor says: “A man could not expect to 
get a mile of river bottom for much less than $100, and 
$10 a year rental is purely a nominal sum.” This is the 
reply to my assertion: “The prospector is handicapped by 
the regulations which require the payment of $100 a mile 
of river bed 60 days after application is filed. He is allow- 
ed to acquire 10 miles, but has to pay $100 down, $10 per 
mile each subsequent year of the existence of his lease- 
hold, and within three years of the issuance of his lease is 
required to place on the property a dredge approved by 
the Minister of the Interior at Ottawa.” 

These regulations favor the big interests, but have 
proved a great handicap to the operators of limited means. 
Mr. Thomas admits that the prospector and operator are 
handicapped by the present dredging regulations, and 
yet he says: “The conditions as to rentals, time for plac- 
ing a dredge on the lease and the yearly work required, 
are all fair and could not be considered burdensome.” 
But they are burdensome. After the ground is selected, 
all that can be done in the 60 days between the date of 
application and the payment of the money is to make a 
superficial examination, which may be misleading in its 
results. The surface may project satisfactorily, but the 
results of later drilling may prove the deposit to be im- 
practicable for dredging operations. If the prospector 
begins work before making application, he is at the mercy 
of anyone who may deem the territory good enough to 
acquire. The stipulated “60 days after application” will 
hardly enable him to get on the ground the necessary 
machinery and appliances for prospecting. It may pos- 
sibly be ample time fon a big company like the Yukon Gold 
Co., with all its great resources, but certainly it is not 
ample time for ordinary mortals. Quoting from Mr. 
Kitto’s paper before the Dominion Land Surveyors, “The 
satisfactory conditions under which the miners labor, the 
endless confusion and litigation and the utter inability of 
the surveyor to work intelligently, all call for a drastic 
change.” 

As I have already stated in the Engineerining and 
Mining Journal, the future of dredging is the future of a 
large area in the Canadian Yukon, which is too poor or 
too difficult for the miner of small means to operate by 
sluicing. It is not therefore unreasonable to ask consid- 
eration of the restrictions placed on the dredger. He must 
have more assuranec against loss and more freedom of 
action. He cannot assign his leasehold without the con- 
sent of the Minister at Ottawa. And while it is assumed 
that that gentleman will never impose any unreasonable 
or unnecessary hardship, there is no positive assurance 
that the Minister may not exercise the right of cancella- 
tion permitted by the present regulations, and as political 
exigencies sometimes interfere, this thought naturally 
engenders doubt in the mind of the investor. 

Absolute title can be obtained to a quartz mine; why 
not provide something akin to that in the case of the 
dredger? It would ease his mind and assure him an in- 
terest in the ground, proportionate to money expended. 

P. 0. Box 85, Ottawa, Ont. J. A. MACDONALD. 
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Chart for Determining Flow 
Through Pipes 


By W. F. ScuapHorst* 


By means of the accompanying chart answers to any of 
the following questions may be obtained by the simple 
expedient of laying a straight-edge across the required 
horizontal lines: ! 

1. How many cubic feet will flow through a pipe of 
known internal diameter at a given velocity ? 

2. How many gallons—other conditions being the same 
as in (1)? 
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CHART FOR DETERMINING FLOW THROUGH PIPES 


3. What will be the velocity in feet per second, know- 
ing the diameter of the pipe and cubic feet of flow per 
minute ? 

4. Same as (3) except that the flow is given in gal- 
lons per minute. 

5. What diameter of pipe must be used to carry a given 
number of cubic feet per minute at a given velocity? 





*Mechanical engineer, Woolworth Building, New York City. 
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6. Same as (5) except that quantity is in gallons per 
minute. 

7. In the case of water, what pressure in pounds per 
square inch corresponds to any given velocity? 

8. In the case of water, what velocity head in feet 
corresponds to any given velocity in accordance with the 
formula v = V 2gh? 

For example, How many gallons per minute will flow 
through a 4-in. pipe at 100 ft. per sec. velocity? The 
dotted line shows how it is done. Connect the 4 (column 
A) with the 100 (column D) and locate the intersection 
with column BC. Column C gives the answer—close tc 
3900 gal. per min. At the same time column B gives the 
equivalent in cubic feet per minute—close to 525 cu.ft. 
per min. Then run a horizontal line to the right from 
the 100 (column D) and the intersection with column EF 
gives respectively the theoretical pressure in pounds per 
square inch (column F/) and the velocity head in feet 
(column F’). They are 67 lb. per sq.in. and 160 ft. 
respectively. 

This chart does not take pipe friction into account 
because of the complexity of that feature. In general, 
to create the desired pressure, the head must be made 
higher and the pipes larger to overcome the retarding 
effects of friction. Just how much greater the head must 
be made, whether 10% or more, and how much larger 
the pipes must be made, depends on conditions. W here 
the velocity of water through the pipes is high, the 
friction is great and considerable allowance must be 
made. Where the velocity is low, the friction is slight 
and the figures as given by columns £ and / in this 
chart are closely approached. 

Columns A, B, C and D may be used together with 
accuracy, but when using columns F and F the pipe- 
friction factor must not be forgotten. The velocity of 
water in pipes should not be allowed to exceed 20 ft. 
per sec. except in special cases. The range of the chart, 
it will be noted, is very great. It will handle a water 
velocity as low as 1 ft. per sec., and a steam or gas 
velocity as high as nen ft. per sec. The range for 
pipe diameters runs from 75 in. to over 8 ft. The maxi- 
mum flow shown on the chart is 100,000,000 gal. a: 
min., or over 10,000,000 cubic feet. 

& 


A Handy Improvised Jack 


One of the many disagreeable jobs met with in mill 
work is that of lining up heavy machinery, and even 
where tools and experienced helpers are plentiful, work 
of this kind is not without its troubles; but in the small 
plant, where the largest hoist is likely to be too small, 
there is good cause for some apprehension on the part 
of the engineer in charge of such a job. A. D. Palmer in 
Power gives an interesting method of having solved this 
difficulty. 

While working in a general repair shop, I was sent out 
to get a small plant, that had been shut down for about 
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two years, into shape for starting up. One of the ma- 
chines geared through a countershaft to the mainshaft 
had settled so badly that the teeth of the gears were only 
touching at the corners. We had no heavy jacks or chain- 
blocks, so with only one young fellow with me the job 
looked beyond us. However, while going ahead with 
the rest of the work, I hit upon the following idea. 

I had noticed some large hangers in the basement from 
which I secured the setscrews which are used to keep the 
box in place. These screws were fitted with locknuts, 














MINIATURE JACKS LIFTING A HEAVY MACHINE 


and the threaded portion of the screw just fitted inside 
of a 1-in. pipe. This made a neat little jack by holding 
the head of the screw and turning on the nut. 

We drilled holes in the cement under the machine and 
put a plate, with holes countersunk to receive the heads 
of the screws, between the machine base and the jacks. 
When the jacks were in position, it was an easy job to 
lift the machine to its proper level. 

This little jack can be easily made, and as it does 
not take up much room, it can be carried in the engi- 
neer’s tool chest. 


A Handy Carry-All for the 
Drafting Room 


It is customary for drafting rooms to place their draw- 
ings, either every night or once a week, in a vault for safe 
keeping. The device shown in the illustration by 


CARRY-ALL FOR DRAWING-ROOM USE 


F. E. Potter in American Machinist has proved sat- 
isfactory for carrying drawings. It is easy to make, 
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two pieces of white pine A 37x 1}x# in., two black 
japanned door pulls B, and one piece of unbleached cloth 
C 37x30 in., being fastened together in the manner 
shown. If desired, a small hook and eye may be attached 
at each end of the wood crosspieces to hold them together 
and prevent the loss of drawings when the carry-all is 
laid down. 

Safety Gong for Mine Locomotives 

By D. E. CHariron* 

The accompanying sketches illustrate a safety gong 
for use where it is desired that a bell should ring con- 
tinuously and automatically while the motor is in mo- 
tion. 

The device consists of a frame A of %-in. strap, 34-in. 
wide, bolted on the inside of the guard—extending down 
the side of the locomotive—at a point between the wheels. 
B is a lever of 4-in. strap fastened to the frame with 
a 4-in. bolt and permitting movement about point B-1. 
The opposite end is tapped 2 in. and threaded. B-2 is 
4-in. bolt, 33 in. long, threaded into lever B. C, the ec- 
centric, is made of 3-in. material, slotted as shown, to per- 
mit adjustment on the length of stroke desired. A 3-in, 
threaded hole permits the fastening of the rod D (2-in. 


Actuator provided 
with Rubber lobing 


—— 


GONG FOR CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC RINGING 


square iron) by means of a nut. ‘The other end is fast- 
ened to the upper end of the lever B and motion trans- 
mitted to it as the wheels revolve. A 10-in. gong F is 
bolted solid to the frame—the same bolts being used to 
hold a %-in. plate F’ in place—which is used as a bearing 
for a fork piece G. This straddles the bolt B-2 and moves 
about point F-1. // is a hammer or clanger pivoted at 
H-1, K isa galvanized-iron buffer that prevents the ham- 
mer from resting on the gong and is rolled over so that 
when struck by the hammer it acts as a spring. An 
actuator L, made of No. 14 spring-steel wire, stops any 
deadening effect to the tone that would otherwise occur 
and is provided with rubber tubing at contacts. 


*P. O. Box 2, Virginia, Minn. 
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Lever Rod for Starting Pulleys 
By A. C. Daman* 


After long shutdowns or where thickeners are running 
heavy, the turning of the drive pulley must be done by 
hand where no auxiliary power is available. In most 
plants additional leverage is obtained on the pulleys by 
means of large-sized monkey wrenches. Owing to the 
small area of contact of the wrenches, frequent chips are 
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LEVER ROD FOR STARTING PULLEYS 


taken out of the pulley face, and in more than one mill 
I have found pulleys broken or in bad condition due to 
this abuse. The accompanying sketch shows a pulley- 
lever rod which has successfully performed the work re- 
quired of it and yet which does not subject the pulley 
face to any marked strain. The lever rod has a wide 
swinging face having a radius of curvature designed for 
the particular diameter of pulley used on the Dorr thick- 
eners. In any one mill these are usually the same. 


Zinc-Box Arrangement for Silver 
Precipitates 


By A. W. ALLENT 


In general practice the unsmelted screen oversize from 
the zine-box, usually termed “short” zine, is returned to 
the box to be further consumed with cyanide solution. 
It is always advisable to keep the amount of this “short” 
zinc on hand as low as possible and not to distribute it 
with the coarse zinc in the compartments. The-maximum 
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*Mining engineer, 2678 Eudora St., Denver, Colo. 
*Metallurgical engineer, 309 Broadway, New York. 
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solution of zine occurs at first contact with fresh solution. 
By arranging the zinc-box in the manner shown, it is 
possible to keep the “shorts” in the first compartment, 
distributed in a shallow layer permitting the free 

















ZINC BOX FOR SILVER PRECIPITATES 


percolation of the solution. Maximum precipitation 
invariably occurs in the first two compartments, and by 
raising the screens in the manner shown there is more 
space available for an accumulation of product. 


- 
Collapsible Trolley Pole 


By D. E. CHariton* 


The accompanying sketch shows a collapsible trolley 
pole for use on underground motors and will be found 
an excellent device where excessive weight on the drifts 
necessitates putting in lining sets which narrow down the 
size of the drifts to some extent. The pole is made in two 
sections — 
the upper 
part making 
the contact 
with the 
trolley wire 
and the low- 
er part rest- 
ing on the 
pole base. A 
forged - steel 
hinge con- 
nects_ the 
two parts 
and is so 
placed that 
the pole will 
double back 
when re- 
moved from 
the wire, 
permitted it 
to be turned 
through 180 
degrees in a 
smaller space 
than. if the 
pole was constructed of one-piece. The tension spring at the 
base of the pole maintaing pressure. and prevents collapse. 







Forged-steel 
Hinges. 


A COLLAPSIBLE TROLLEY POLE 





*P, O. Box 2, Virginia, Minn. 
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Counter-Current Decantation System 
By ALGERNON DEL MAr* 


Now that there is a lull in the construction of cyanide 
plants by reason of the difficulty of obtaining a steady 
supply of cyanide, it may be well to discuss the system 
of treatment of gold and silver ores that threatened to 
supplant all other methods. From the viewpoint of the 
shareholder, continuous counter-current decantation and 
thickening, particularly in Dorr tanks, held the attraction 
that a filter was not required, this being an additional 
expense that might in many cases prevent the construc- 
tion of the mill. From my observations in several plants 
where entirely different classes of ore were treated, some 
useful conclusions will here be set forth. For convenience 
the subject may be divided into three parts—theory, con- 
struction and operation. 


Tue THEORY OF THE SYSTEM 


In any system of cyanide treatment, once the metallic 
content has gone into solution in the grinding mill and 
agitators, the dissolved values as well as a portion of the 
undissolved values may be recovered by transferring the 
thickened pulp from tank to tank in one direction while 
the barren solution and water wash added to this thick- 
ened pulp carry the values in the opposite direction. As 
the volume of solution is greater than the volume of 
pulp, the solution flows by gravity from tank to tank 
while the thickened pulp is pumped to a higher level, 
usually with diaphragm pumps. 

The accompanying figures of samples taken weekly in 
a certain plant will show that most of the extraction 
of metal takes place before the pulp has reached the 
thickeners, these being mainly of use to recover the dis- 
solved values. 

TANK TEST ON UNDISSOLVED METAL 


Gold, Silver, Total, Extraction 
$ ( 


Sample Taken From 


Tube-mill feed from rolls. ‘ : 22. 
on overflow to. No. | thickener.. , 
No. | agitator. . Sy 
No. 2 agitator..... 
. 3 agitator 
. 2 thickener 
. 3 thickener 
4 thickener 
Tailings ee 
Dissolved values 
Undissolved values 
Total. . 


ees was no filter in this stent the tailings going 
to waste from the last thickener with about 34% moisture. 
It will be noticed that the extraction of gold was nearly 
complete, the residual values being mostly in silver. 
Cyanide was added partly in the tube mill and partly 
in the first thickener. With an ore that contains soluble 
sulphides or sulphates, the plan of adding cyanide in the 
tube mills is not to be recommended. 

With fixed overhead expense the success of any system 
of cyanide treatment depends upon the tonnage that can 
be put through the tanks. While, nominally, tanks 20 
ft. in diameter and 8 ft. high may be considered to have 
a capacity of 50 tons a day, the real capacity depends 
upon the rate of settling of the ore. With this size of 
thickeners I have with 92% extraction settled 65 tons 
of ore per day. This ore came from the lower levels 
of a mine, but when surface ore from the same mine 
was treated in the same tanks, no more than 40 tons 
a day could be treated. The fact that surface ores or 
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*Mining engineer, Dewey Mine, Siskiyou County, California. 
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those containing a quantity of clay have a low rate of 
settling was forcibly brought to notice when a mill was 
onitek to crush and grind 125 tons of ore per day, but 
the ground ore settled so slowly that only 25 tons a day 
could be treated in the tanks, and then the settlement 
in the last thickener was so slow that a dewatering 
filter had to be provided to prevent an excess of cyanide 
from escaping with the pulp. In the case cited, where 
65 tons of ore per day was treated, the pulp left the 
last thickener with 36% moisture and contained 13c. dis- 
solved value. By the addition of a dewatering filter, 4c. 
dissolved value might have been saved and 0.15 lb. 
cyanide, or in all about 7c. per ton. In the last instance, 
to obtain sufficient capacity to make the plant pay, a 
filter had to be added, for this allowed a thinner pulp 
to be pumped from tank to tank, especially from the 
last tank, where the settling was slowest. 

In many plants four thickeners and a filter are consid- 
ered good practice, but my opinion is that five tanks will 
pay whether or not a filter is used. I have known two ad- 
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DIAGRAM OF COUNTER-CURRENT DECANTATION PLANT 


joining plants where the extraction made with five tanks 
without a filter was greater than in the other plant, 
which had four tanks and a filter. That the system 
under favorable conditions gives excellent results may 
be judged from the tabulated test already shown. 

It would appear from what has been said that the 
settling quality of the ore determines to a great extent 
the success of the process from a commercial standpoint. 
High extraction and good settling can always be obtained 
by reducing tonnage, but this reduction has its limits. 
It is then important to consider in what respects settle- 
ment may be improved. This will be considered under 
the heads of pulp fineness, addition of chemicals to pro- 
mote settling and the control of the counter-current. 

There is no doubt that the finer an ore is ground 
the slower it will settle, but as a finely ground ore does 
not always give a higher extraction than one less finely 
ground, the point must be determined by careful samp- 
ling. In a certain plant assay results invariably showed 
a greater extraction on the —100 and +200 mesh than 
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on the —200-mesh screenings, so it was not necessary 
to grind the ore very fine. ‘This contradiction to usual 
results may be explained on the supposition that the more 
finely ground particles of the (argillaceous) ore coagu- 
lated more readily than the coarser particles and occluded 
metal that could not be separated by washing. 

Lime is the only chemical that can be used economical- 
ly to cause flocculation of fine ore particles and neutralize 
acidity. While 1 lb. per ton protective alkali is generally 
maintained, it is often necessary for good settling to 
increase this, but the increase has its limits, particularly 
with a gold ore, by causing inactivity of the zine-precipi- 
tating medium. At least 1.6 lb. per ton of lime can be 


maintained in any plant without inconvenience. Too 
much lime acts on settlement of slime like too little. 
The control of the counter-current determines the 


amount of barren-solution wash added in the, third or 
fourth thickener and influences the rate of settling of the 
pulp by providing a backward current of more or less 
violence. The greater this flow the less chance there is 
for the ore to settle, but the less values will go to waste 
in the tailings. The regulation of this barren wash 
depends upon the proper amount of solution being added 
in the classifier to float the pulp of the right fineness, 
and the correct consistency of pulp in the agitators to 
give good agitation and sufficient solution for dissolving 
the metallic values. The consistency of pulp in the 
agitators may be from 55 to 60% moisture; the excess 
over this amount must overflow from the first thickener 
to form the counter-current. It is then apparent that 
if the pulp settles slowly, it is necessary first to determine 
the coarsest grade of grinding that can be maintained 
and use the least amount of solution in the classifier 
with the minimum counter-current that will give maxi- 
mum extraction. Tonnage must be balanced against the 
extraction results obtained with counter- 
current. 


more or less 


SoME DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Onlv a few details of construction will be mentioned 
here—in fact, only those features that appear unimport- 
ant to some operators, but which greatly add to the 
success of the process. 

The source of power supply should be constant and an 
auxiliary source of power provided for emergencies, for 
a continuous system of this sort cannot be run inter- 
mittantly. A straight-line air compressor capable of 
providing air under 80 lb. pressure (when required) 
should be used. A rotary low-pressure blower should 
be used only for emergencies. If the mine compressor 
is connected to the air supply pipes so that this can be 
used at will, then the rotary blower may be used with 
advantage to provide air for agitation. 

The air-supply pipe going to the agitators should be 
placed at least as high as the top of the agitators so 
that, should this air supply be cut off, the pulp will not 
flow back to the compressor. Diaphragm pumps should 
be provided for pumping the thickened pulp, particular- 
lv for the last tank, as a pump can be better regulated 
than a spigot discharge. The tanks should be built on 
a concrete floor sloping to a sump of sufficient capacity 
to hold the contents of any tank. If, then, a tank 
refuses to work properly, it may be drained at once to 
the sump and pumped back when the trouble has been 
remedied. 
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The elevation between successive thickeners should be 
sufficient to allow the solution wash to mix with the 
thickened pulp close to the diaphragm pump. At least 
3 ft. should be provided, and as a diaphragm pump will 
lift pulp about 9 ft., there is no need to overlook this 
important point. At some place in the system means 
should be provided for using solution, water or air in 
all pipes leading to and from the tanks. If the plant 
is run by steam power, it is well to have a steam con- 
nection to all the pipes. The accompanying illustration 
will show the piping as it should be placed. 

The tanks should be arranged so that one lineshaft will 
serve for all the tanks, and clutches.should be provided 
so that the engine or the shaft may be cut out at any 
time. The pregnant solution should always be filtered 
through canvas before precipitation. 

A centrifugal pump should always be provided for 
pumping the crushing solution from the sump, but a 
force pump may be used for returning the barren solu- 
tion, which should flow regularly to the thickener. 


OPERATION OF THE PLANT 


No. 1 diaphragm pump should be kept going all the 
time, not only to maintain the right consistency of pulp 
in the agitators, but to prevent slimes from overflowing 
from the first thickener to the gold-storage tank. All 
other diaphragm pumps should be kept going at such 
stroke that the pulp is at the maximum thickness, so 
long as the pipes do not clog or the slime does not 
overflow to the preceding tank, particularly from No. 2 
thickener. Pumps may be worked intermittantly or con- 
tinuously ; the former method gives the best results, but 
either method is justifiable so long as the pulp is pumped 
thick. 

The solutions should be kept in the stock tanks and 
not in the sump tanks. ‘To enforce this condition is one 
of the most difficult duties of the foreman. Fresh water 
should be added only in the diaphragm pump lifting 
pulp to the last thickener in the tailings launder and 
to start the diaphragm pumps communicating to and 
from the last thickener. 

Should the source of power fail at any time, imme- 
diately shut the air valves into the agitators to prevent 
the pulp from choking the pipes. If the power is liable 
to be off for any length of time, have the rakes turned 
by hand until the power comes on again; if the power 
will be off only for a short time, lift the rakes on the 
agitators but lower them as soon as possible after the 
power comes on. Lower the rakes on thickeners and 
keep them down. Belts may be shortened temporarily by 
giving them a twist, and a parted coupling may be joined 
by taking a clove hitch with a chain on the idle end 
and allowing the other end of the chain to wind up on 
the shaft. 

& 


Castillo de las Guardas Mines, Spain 


In order to improve the results obtained at the Castillo 
da las Guardas mines, in Spain, the leaching process on 
low-grade ore, the only part of the properties now in 
Operation, was examined for possible betterment. It 
was found, according to Revista Minera, that the installa- 
tion of a filter through which the copper-bearing solutions 
are to be passed, materially reduced the consumption of 
iron required for precipitation. 
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The conscription bills were passed both by Senate and 
House on Apr. 28 by large majorities. The construction 
of woodea ships has been begun. Reports from Europe 
indicate a continued large loss of carriers by submarines. 
The American armed steamship “Vacuum” was sunk on 
Apr. 28 with loss of life. Severe fighting has continued 
on the French and British fronts. Reports of political 
conditions in Russia are more encouraging. 

Most attention during the week has been fixed upon the 
conferences in Washington. Marshal Joffre and the 
French commisioners arrived in Washington and received 
a triumphal welcome from admiring thousands. The 
French marshal was astonished and abashed by the 
warmth of the reception tendered to him and his col- 
leagues. 

President Wilson in his conference with British For- 
eign Secretary Balfour pledged the United States to no 
separate peace with Germany and promised that the na- 
tion would fight to the end with democracy as the goal 
of victory. Mr. Balfour announced in a subsequent state- 
ment that no treaties would be asked of the United States 
in the war and that the word of the nation: was sufficient 
pledge of its unreserved codperation in the fight of de- 
mocracy against the German military world menace. 

Secretary McAdoo turned over to the British Ambas- 
sador a United States Treasury warrant for $200,000,000, 
the first war loan to the Allies. 


Wire Censorship Put in Effect 


On May 1 President Wilson issued the following proc- 
lamation establishing wire and cable censorship: 

“Whereas, The existence of a state of war between the 
United States and the Imperial German Government 
makes it essential to the public safety that no communi- 
cation of a character which would aid the enemy or its 
allies shall be had; : 

Therefore, By virtue of the power vested in me under 
the Constitution and by the joint resolution passed by 
Congress on Apr. 6, 1917, declaring the existence of a 
state of war, it is ordered that all companies or other per- 
sons owning, controlling, or operating telegraph or tele- 
phone lines or submarine cables are hereby prohibited 
from transmitting messages to points without the United 
States, and from delivering messages received from such 
points, except those permitted under rules and regulations 
to be established by the Secretary of War for telegraph 
and telephone lines and by the Secretary of the Navy 
for submarine cables. 


To these departments, respectively, is delegated the duty’ 


of preparing and enforcing rules and regulations under 
this order to accomplish the purpose mentioned. 

This order shall take effect from date.” 

These cable-censorship regulations are issued for the 
guidance of the public: 

Codes—The following authorized codes may be used, condi- 


tioned on their acceptability under the censorship regulations 
in effect in the foreign countries concerned. The name of 
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the code shall be written in the check and be signalled free: 
A B C, fifth; Scott’s, tenth edition; Western Union (not 
including five letter edition); Lieber’s (not including five 
letter edition); Bentley’s complete phrase code (not including 
the oil and mining supplements); Broomhall’s imperial com- 
bination code; Broomhall’s imperial combination code, rubber 
edition; Meyer’s Atlantic cotton. code, thirty-ninth edition; 
Riverside code, fifth edition, A Z. 

Addresses—Must be complete, but properly registered 
addresses may be used, where permitted by the censorship 
abroad. However, code addresses registered subsequent to 
Dec. 31, 1916, may not be used in messages to and from Cen- 
tral and South America, Cuba, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Hayti, Santo Domingo, Curacoa or in messages transiting over 
the Commercial Pacific cable or via transpacific wireless. 

Text—Cablegrams without text will not be passed. 

Signatures—All cablegrams must be signed by the name 
of the firm, or in case of an individual by at least the surname. 
Code addresses as signatures are not permitted. 

Decoding and Translation of Cablegrams—All code cable- 
grams written in the approved foreign languages will be 
decoded or translated by censors. 

Suppressions, Delays, Ete.—All cablegrams are accepted 
at the sender’s risk and may be stopped, delayed or other- 
wise dealt with at the discretion of the censor and without 
notice to the senders. No information respecting the trans- 
mission, delivery or other disposal of any cablegram shall be 
given by paid service, and requests made by mail must be 
addressed to the telegraph or cable companies and must be 
passed upon by the censor. Telegraphic and post acknowledg- 
ments of receipt (P C and P C P services) are suspended in 
all countries. 

Information to Senders—Any explanation of a text word 
or words, etc., required by the censor from the sender in the 
United States shall be obtained by a collect message from the 
censor to the sender and by a paid reply from the sender of 
the cablegram. 

Coded cablegrams filed directly at cable offices where a 
cable censor is stationed, as New York, Key West, Galveston 
and San Francisco, should be accompanied by a translation. 
This will expedite the work of the censor and thereby greatly 
reduce delay. 


et 
Hoover’s Genius 


Norman Hapgood, writing from London to the Evening 
Post, said recently: People in charge of the conduct of the 
war here realize that the selection of Hoover as the man. to 
take charge of the distribution of food in America is a 
splendid idea. If he can be given full power to carry 
out his plans, wonders will be accomplished. Many of the 
best observers think that Hoover has shown the greatest 
combination of administrative and statesmanlike qualities 
of anybody developed by the war. He has been consulted 
about food regulation here, he knows the experience of 
Germany, France, Belgium and England intimately, and 
has thought deeply about how America can prevent waste 
and protect herself and her allies from the serious short- 
age of supplies. 

His far-seeing purchases at just the right moments re- 
sulted in the Commission for Relief in Belgium having 
certain food when there was a serious shortage of it else- 
where. His taking advantage of exchange rates every- 
where greatly reduced the cost of feeding the Belgians. 
The Germans asked him to continue his work even after 
America entered the war, but the sinking of relief ships 
and other breaches of good faith made this impossible. 

I said a day or two ago to a distinguished member of 
the Foreign Office, “The selection of Hoover is an excel- 
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lent thing for the Allies,’ and he answered, “Yes, but 
still more for the whole world after the war. When the 
war is over, there will probably follow terrible times of 
suffering, there will be starvation and perhaps pestilence, 
and America’s resources, if properly conserved and direct- 
ed and used, will be a great safeguard against the general 
misery.” 

The closeness with which Mr. Hoover has studied out 
the relation between the waste of luxury and the amount 
and kind of food necessary for greatest human efficiency 
is shown by the following illustration: A friend said to 
Hoover, “I have just heard a member of the British gov- 
ernment complain that the people were eating toast. Why 
is toast any worse than bread?’ Hoover replied that 
uneaten toast was frequently thrown away, whereas the 
bread was kept for another meal, and, more important, 
people usually eat toast for pleasure and bread only as 
it is needed. “One good thing about using darker bread 
for distribution in countries where there is a shortage of 
supplies is that not so much of it is eaten for pleasure, 
and it is not suitable for toast.” 

Such minute economies have to be practiced in a coun- 
try in which there is a severe shortage of the food supply. 
It should be brought home to every American that 
there can be no greater disloyalty at present to his own 
‘country and the cause of the Allies than wastefulness in 
preparation and consumption of food. 
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New Light at Washington 


One of the biggest men in Wall Street, who quietly 
gave time and money in the last political campaign to 
elect Mr. Hughes, is now enthusiastic for President Wil- 
son and his administration, reports the Boston News 
Bureau, which quotes him as saying: 

“The country has not yet awakened to the tremendous 
import of the new influences which have arrived at Wash- 
ington. 

“The President has not only got now a united country 
behind him—all the pacifists, all the Democrats and all 
the Republicans united in the war for humanity and 
democracy—but he 1s now surrounded by advisers whose 
international standing disarms all suspicion. 

“We have been looking for a coalition or stronger cab 
inet. We have been alarmed over the failure of sound 
advice to make an impression at Washington. The most 
thoughtful people have been chagrined at the pettiness 
and personal suspicions that were interfering with the 
American preparedness program. 

“Now this has all changed in a twinkling. Balfour 
and Joffre with all the wonderful experience of England 
and France behind them in war, finance and statesman- 
ship, are on the spot at Washington, now for the moment 
the most important spot on the globe. 

“There can be no suspicion concerning any advices re- 
ceived from these legations as to supplies, organization, 
finance and preparedness programs. The advisers are 
bigger internationally than Wall Street and Washington 
combined. : 

“Washington legislators may delay and make political 
speeches and Cabinets and bureaus may endeavor to make 
personal political record in economic cheese-paring pur- 
chases and finance; but Wilson is now grounded and 
properly surrounded and can have the highest and most 
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disinterested advice free from all petty or personal 
suspicions. 

“The President is going to have the whole country 
and every man and every dollar there is in it behind him. 
I have recently made proper inquiries at Washington, 
and so far as the Administration is concerned there is no 
idea of reducing wages, punishing corporations or of shut- 
ting off production. Any ideas of punishing big business 
must go by the board. Wages must be kept up, and cor- 
porations will be helped instead of hindered. Labor, 
wages and production will be encouraged in every way 
possible.” 


2 


The Steel Supply 


Two score of the most prominent steel manufacturers in 
the United States held a conference at the offices of the 
United States Steel Corporation and completed arrange- 
ments for supplying the Government with its steel needs 
for war purposes. 

According to one man who attended the conference 
inquiries from the Government so far indicate that it will 
need between 2 and 3% of the tota! output of the coun- 
try. The total out-turn of steel last year was approxi- 
mately 41,420,000 tons, so 3% would be 1,242,600 tons. 

Those attending the meeting agreed that the tonnage 
should be divided among the manufacturers according to 
their capacity. A price of 2.9c. per lb. for plates and 2.5c. 
per lb. for structural shapes, agreed to between the steel 
manufacturers and the Government, was approved. 

Subcommittees were appointed to handle the work. 
That on alloys consists of E. H. Gary, ex officio; James A. 
Farrell, E. G. Grace and E. A. S. Clarke. Orders will 
be distributed according to capacity by a committee made 
up of EK. H. Gary, ex officio; James A. Farrell, J. A. 
Topping and E. A. S. Clarke. The office to be estab- 
lished at Washington by the steel manufacturers to co- 
operate with the Government will be in charge of James 
B. Bonner, general manager of the Philadelphia office 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
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What Should Be Done? 


The Wall Street Journal recommenda- 
tions: 

First, a war loan popularly oversubscribed many times 
the amount offered. 

Second, by national law advance the standard for mill- 
ing flour, by which a large percentage of the valuable 
part of the kernel, now discarded, will be put into the 
flour. The wheat crop was short last year; the outlook is 
worse this year. War bread should bring the war causes 
and needs quickly home and conserve the food supply. 
Cattle and horses can eat grass and leaves which may be 
abundant this season, but human food is failing through- 
out the world. We now use only 73% of the kernel. 

Third, pass such tax bills as will give the Government 
war revenues and will stimulate industry and capital ex- 
pansion. Don’t tax the tools of trade or reduce the coun- 
try’s capital. Tax the excess profits from increased busi- 
ness and leave the capital intact. We need it both during: 
and after the war. Expanded capital will be the sinews 
of war and the trade defense of the country afterward. 
The 8% tax after 8% on capital is a fundamental fool- 
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ishness. Nobody can, for taxation purposes, define capi- 
tal—that mixture of money, mind and manual labor. 
Tax the profits; war energies increase profits; tax the 
increased profits. 

Fourth, stop the general revaluation of railroads—a 
hundred millions of unnecessary expense. The war will 
change all valuations. The men and the money can be 
better employed. 

Fifth, have the states repeal their full-crew railroad 
laws. This was only a labor tax on the railroads, now 
worse than needless. 

Sixth, seize the present opportunity to. put our edu- 
cational system on a proper basis, linking industry, 
schools and training for defense, both mind and body, in- 
dividually and collectively. 

Seventh, then let popular loans, increased taxation on 
increased business, war bread and military education 
press home to every hand and every pocket the necessity 
for world-wide codperation in a werld-wide defense of 
that democracy begun in this country more than a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Business leadership will be the watchword in efforts to 
bring every element of national strength to bear to win 
the war. Banks, big corporations, transportation com- 
panies and all other branches of business are planning to 
aid in the work, Government departments have been told. 

Kconomists figure that if the American, people will 
forego some of their luxuries and pleasures, tremendous 
wealth can be added to the country. It is estimated that 
the American people are capable of saving $4,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 a year by practice of extraordinary 
economies. 
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Oil Predave tor the Navy 


An agreement was reached on Apr. 25 between the 
Government and oil producers to supply the navy, “at a 
reasonable cost,” with an adequate and uninterrupted 
store of gasoline and other petroleum products. It was 
concluded by Rear Admiral McGowan, with the assistance 
of the Council of National Defense. The oil interests 
placed themselves completely at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment and appointed a committee of seven, headed by 
A. C. Bedford, president of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, to act with a similar committee of Government 
officials. Secretary Daniels said that, “as a result of the 
arrangement, the navy is assured of a continuous supply 
of gasoline for its enlarged operations, efficient distribu- 
tion, and storage system, prompt and uninterrupted de- 
liveries, and fair prices.” He added that large and small 
companies from every section, without regard to com- 
mercial trade conflicts, had agreed. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad for War Service 


The directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., at 
their meeting, Apr. 25, adopted a_ resolution em- 
powering the president of the company to take whatever 
action may, in his judgment, be necessary to make the 
company’s organization and facilities of the greatest 
possible utility and service to the Government in the 
preparation for and conduct of the war. For this purpose 
he is authorized to make such use, both of the organiza- 
tion and of the facilities of the railroad, as will, in his 
opinion, best conduce to that end. 
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Mr. Hoover Urges Unity of Action 
in War Relief 


The centralization of all volunteer civilian effort con- 
nected with the comfort of those in the service of the 
army and navy under the Red Cross Supply Service as 
the only possible solution to prevent an enormous wastage 
of effort and money is urged in a letter from Herbert C. 
Hoover to Eliot Wadsworth, acting chairman of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, made public on Apr. 29. “Every country 
in Europe,” declares Mr. Hoover, “has gone through an 
era of disintegrated overlapping effort, the multiplication 
of thousands of committees and tons of useless, inapropos 
and wrongly destined material.” 


Du Ponts Acquire Nitrate Fields 


I. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. announced, Apr. 18, 
according to the New York J//erald, that they had ac- 
quired from the government of Chile two large nitrate 
fields in the northern part of that country and would 
begin at once to develop them. Shipments, it is ex- 
pected, will begin in a year. It was stated at the du Pont 
offices that the purchase would increase the annual sup- 
ply of nitrate of soda for use in the United States more 
than 100,000,000 Ib. 

si 

A favorable report will be made at once by the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining on Representative Fos- 
ter’s bill regulating the manufacture, distribution, stor- 
age, use and possession of explosives in time of war. 
Since the bill has the unanimous approval of members of 
the committee and as no opposition from any quarter has 
manifested itself, it is believed that it can be put through 
Congress quickly. The proceedings at the recent hear- 
ings on this bill have been printed and are available for 
distribution to those applying to the chairman of the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

oy 

Assessment-work relief proposed in a bill introduced 
by Representative Hayden, of Arizona, does not meet the 
full approval of some members of Congress. The Hay- 
den bill excuses from assessment payments holders of 
claims called upon to do military duty. Unless more 
stringent safeguards are embodied in the bill, some fear 
that unscrupulous persons will be able to take advantage 
of the rights extended. The bill has the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior and will be pressed at this 
session of Congress. 

% 

Tin supplies and the distribution of that metal are 
engaging the attention of several agencies of the govern- 
ment. To prevent any further aggravation of the short- 
age in tin containers, so necessary to the canning in- 
dustry, efforts are being made to increase the imports of 
the mineral and to limit its use to the more necessary 
purposes. 

Washington is beginning to realize, says the Boston 
News Bureau, that industry and production and hours 
and wages of labor must be expanded and not diminished 
in time of war. 
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THE OLD PIT AT THE CRIMORA MANGANESE MINE IN VIRGINIA 


The clay basin, in which the Crimora manganese deposit occurs, contains about 5% of manganese ore. Part of this clay 
bed was operated for a number of years under lease by the Carnegie Steel interests. The ore was won by opencut and 
tunneling, the later operations being more in the nature of gophering for high-grade bodies of ore. The present manage- 
ment has instituted systematic drilling in another portion of the clay bed, and has sunk about 100 drill holes indicating a 
thickness of the ore-bearing clay, ranging from 150 to 275 feet 





MILL OF THE CRIMORA MANGANESE CORPORATION, CRIMORA, VA. 


_ Manganese being one of the key materials of war times, the revival of this interesting manganese property in Virginia 
is of interest. The ore is treated in log washers and revolving trommels and finally over McLanahan-Stone jigs. An addi- 
tional fine grinding and concentrating unit has just been placed in operation to treat the chemical-grade ore; after 


treatment in the log washers and jigs, the ore is subjected to regrinding and concentration. Both high-grade chemical 
ore and furnace ore are being produced at Crimora 
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THE ARKANSAS VALLEY LEAD SMELTERY OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING CO., AT LEADVILLE, COLO., 
ON FLAG-RAISING DAY, APR. 9, 1917 





DRAGLINE EXCAVATOR AT THE CRIMORA MANGANESE MINE, CRIMORA, VA. 


The present method of mining is by dragline excavator, with 24-cu.yd. Cable Excavator Co. bucket; nominal capacity, 
60 tons per hour. When chemical ore is encountered, the dragline operations are shifted to another part of the basin 
and the high-grade ore is won by hand mining 
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Trade Commision Report on Gasoline 


The Federal Trade Commission lately made to the Sen- 
ate a report in which it finds that Standard Oil interests 
substantially dominate the gasoline industry, and in spite 
of dissolution by the Supreme Court their domination 
has had a “fundamental bearing” upon gasoline prices, 
which are declared to have been increased arbitrarily. 
The several Standard companies are declared to have 
maintained a distribution of territory and by a combina- 
tion of pipe lines with other branches of the industry to 
have established and perpetuated a monopoly. 

These declarations by the Federal Trade Commission 
are amazing and mystifying. The careless person will 
take them at their face value and will hereafter believe 
that the Standard Oil interests managed to circumvent 
the Supreme Court. The more thoughtful person will 
wonder what is meant and possibly will find relief from 
any worry about solving the puzzle by recollecting some 
previous publications of the Federal Trade Commission 
that have been inexpressibly shocking by reason of their 
inaccuracy as to matters of facts and their general stu- 
pidity. 

The price of gasoline has risen since the beginning of 
the war, but considering the enormous demands for it, 
the really marvelous thing is that it has not risen more; 
for even at present we pay for it scarcely more than we 
used to seven or eight years ago. Any fair-minded per- 
son will be bound to respect the statement of Vice Presi- 
dent Benson, of the Tidewater Oil Co., an independent 
producer, who says: 

Present gasoline prices are not exorbitant. They are the 
result of great increase in cost of crude oil and all factors 
that enter into manufacture and distribution. In two years 
Oklahoma crude has advanced from 40c. a bbl. (of 42 gal.) to 
$1.70; Illinois crude from 84c. to $1.92; and Pennsylvania 
crude from $1.35 to $3.10. Six-inch iron pipe has advanced 
from 47c. to $1.25 per ft.; tank and other steel plate from 
$1.35 to $7; yellow-pine lumber from $28 to $75; soda from 
$1.75 to $4; potash from 4c. per Ib. to 96c.; acid from $10 to $40 


a ton; cast-iron pipe from $38 to $140 a ton. Since July 15 
last we have advanced wages five times. 

If it were not popular to criticize and condemn everybody 
in the oil business, no one would consider 25c. for gasoline 
excessive. Would you even consider carrying and distribut- 
ing water hundreds of miles at that cost? Yet think of the 
excellent qualities of products and wonderful service rendered 
by the large companies. The Tidewater Pipe Co. tried to 
operate its pipe line without owning a refinery to be a regular 
and permanent outlet for the crude oil pumped through its 
line, but failed to make a go of it. If they tried to operate 
a large refinery at seaboard, hundreds of miles from the 
source of supply, without having dependable pipe-line re- 
sources, they would fail at that too. Any attempt to effect 
further separation between producing companies, pipe lines 
and refineries would seriously injure the large independent 
companies and make competition with the Standard all the 
more difficult. 

The recommendations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are rather footless. They include: 

A law providing for reopening of antitrust cases on appli- 
cation of the attorney general by a bill of review for purpose 
of securing such modifications of decrees as new conditions 
may require. Abolition, by legislation, in certain cases, of 
common-stock ownership in corporations which have been 
members of a combination dissolved under Sherman law. 
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Effective limitation on common ownership of stock in poten- 
tially competitive corporations by withdrawing power of vot- 
ing and control. Legislation which, while recognizing com- 
mon ownership, would fix on such common owners the 
responsibility for acts of each of companies so owned, which 
prevent competition. Segregation of ownership of pipe lines 
from other branches. Fixing, by congressional legislation, 
standards for “gasoline.” Federal collection and publication 
of accurate statistics. 


The decree of the Supreme Court broke up the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey into a large number of 
territorial companies, some of which had an integrated 
business, some of which had not. The essential charac- 
teristic was the territorial. Thus, the Standard Oil Co. 
of New York refines crude oil and distributes the products 
through New York and New England. Other Standard 
Oil companies do not enter that territory, probably for 
the reason that they do not consider it good business to 
duplicate the extensive and costly system of distribution, 
including: local tank stations, trucks, wagons, etc. It 
would be an economic crime to do so on any general scale 
previous to such time as the growth of the demand might 
give an opportunity for rendering increased service. That 
opportunity has existed, however, and the Gulf and Texas 
companies have both availed themselves of it. But even 
where the three companies are supplying gasoline in the 
same town, the price is the same. This results from the 
well-known principle that any responsible seller who 
makes public his price practically makes the maximum 
price for the market in which he quotes, for the reason 
that no important seller would be justified in obliging 
customers to pay a higher figure than quoted by his 
competitor. We have seen many instances, however, where 
buyers of steel and lead have bid the market above the 
prices quoted by the principal producers and have seen 
them reluctantly obliged to follow. The long and short 
of the matter is that prices obey a great natural law and 
it makes no difference what trade commissions may advise 
or legislation decree, the law prevails. 
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Alaska Gold Mines Co. 


The report of the Alaska Gold Mines Co. for 1916 has 
been awaited with great curiosity. The failure of this com- 
pany to produce ore of the expected grade or even to sup- 
ply the mill with the expected tonnage led to a tremendous 
slump in the market value of its shares and caused great 
distress among persons who had invested in them. Dur- 
ing the decline the actual state of affairs was. shrouded in 
uncertainty. Beyond a rather confused statement by Mr. 
Hayden last summer, nothing was said authoritatively. 
There was, therefore, keen interest in what Mr. Jackling 
would say in the annual report. 

The annual report for 1916 introduces an innovation 
in the form of the inclusion of a detailed report by the 
manager. Thus the report comprises a report by Mr. 
Hayden, president, Mr. Jackling, vice president and 
managing director, and Mr. Thane, manager. The three 
reports convey a mixture of ideas that are likely to he 
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very puzzling to the stockholders. Through Mr. Hay- 
den’s remarks runs the expression of great disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Jackling, on the other hand, is much more 
optimistic. He says that “it is possible but not probable 
that the mine will be productive of profitable tonnages in 
accordance with former estimates as to quantity. It is 
certain, however, that the average grade will be somewhat 
lower than those estimates have shown. After the new 
areas are opened up sufficiently to furnish their proper 
proportion of tonnage, the mine should be able to supply 
the maximum capacity for existing equipment with ore 
that will yield a profit of 45 to 50c. per ton.” The original 
estimate was 75c. per ton. Mr. Jackling continues: “It 
is clear, therefore, that differences in grade such as those 
shown above are not a vital matter, because there still 
remains a fair margin of profit in the treatment of ores 
of the lower value. On the whole the outlook for the fu- 
ture is much more encouraging than has been the result 
of the past.” 

Mr. Thane goes into details and yet fails to give a 
clear idea of just what were the disappointing features 
of the mine. He dwells upon the difficulty of sampling 
the orebody and in the main conveys the impression, 
whether intentionally or otherwise, that the sampling re- 
sults were erroneous. Buried in the text we find, however, 
such incidental remarks as “the stope caved much wider 
than the limits of the orebody and produced ore very 
much below the average.” Again, “It is difficult to define 
the limits of the orebody which will actually cave in min- 
ing.” Further, “In order to improve the average grade 
of ore sent to the mill, a complete change in the mine de- 
velopment program as originally planned had to be 
made.” 

Looking at the actual results so far, in 1915 there was 
milled 1,115,294 tons of ore assaying $1.1569, yielding 
$0.93796 gross and $0.24995 net. In 1916 there was 
milled 1,892,788 tons of ore averaging $1.193, yielding 
$0.97068 gross and $0.23828 net. The milling of these 
large quantities of ore indicates that an average assay of 
$1.15 to $1.20 per ton is to be expected under existing 
conditions. This is to be compared with $1.75 originally 
estimated. The cost of mining and milling in 1915 was 
$0.688 per ton, and in 1916 it was $0.732, which figures 
are to compared with the original estimate of $0.75. The 
percentage of extraction was also better than was 
originally estimated, the loss in tailings being about 22c. 
per ton, against the 25c. per ton estimated. 

The increase in the cost of mining and milling in 1916 
was attributable to higher wages, higher expenses for ma- 
terial, and in part also to the introduction of a better 
method of accounting. It looks as if the costs reported 
for 1916 were the real thing, without any delusions on 
the subject of “deferred charges” or other things in the 
nature of a “come-back.” We may feel, therefore, some 
confidence in estimating what this company is going to do. 

In 1916 the total profit was $451,026. This was just 
about enough to take care of the outstanding bonds. The 
Alaska Gold Mining Co. has issued $3,000,000 of 6% 
bonds, the annual interest on which is $180,000, besides 
which about $250,000 per annum ought to be set aside to, 
redeem them during the 10 years that they run. Besides 
this, there are outstanding a few bonds of the Alaska 
Gastineau Co., the operating company, on which the an- 
nual interest is $13,86C. The total interest and amortiza- 
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tion charges come, therefore, to a little less than $450,000, 
or rather, that is what they ought to come to, irrespective 
of how the company figures them. 

The net earnings in 1916 were derived from the treat- 
ment of about 1,900,000 tons of ore. We may expect the 
annual treatment to rise to 3,000,000 tons of ore as soon 
as developments in the mine enable such a supply to the 
mill to be made. When milling at that rate is obtained, 
it may be figured from the results of 1916 that about 
two-thirds of the net profit will be required to take care 
of the bonds, while one-third will be the equity of the 
stock. If Mr. Jackling’s anticipations come true and the 
ore averages better in grade after the initial mistakes have 
been retrieved, the increased profit will accrue to the 
stockholders, in which connection it may be noted that 
a gain of only 10c. per ton will be enormous. 

It is too bad that the management of this company has 
not yet made any clear-cut statement of conditions. Mr. 
Jackling states in his report that “a thorough examina- 
tion and report made by Allen H. Rogers and a corps of 
independent geologists and engineers working under his 
direction, late in the summer of 1916, indicated that as 
to the tonnage then developed and partly developed the 
difference (as compared with previous estimates) would 
probably be about 30c. per ton. This is equivalent to say- 
ing that instead of an average of $1.75 total value, the 
ore reserves on the basis stated, amounting at that time 
to about 5,500,000 tons, might be expected to average 
$1.45 gross value. Mr. Rogers gives it as his opinion 
that the grade of ore sent to the mill cannot be raised 
much, if any, for possibly a year from September, 1916, 
if tonnage for the plant is for the same time maintained 
at an economical rate; but he says further that after the 
new areas are opened up sufficiently to furnish their 
proper proportion of tonnage, the mines should be able 
to supply the maximum capacity for existing equipment 
with ore that will yield a profit of 45 to 50c. per ton.” 

The realization of any such profit on full capacity, com- 
pared with the 24c. realized on partial capacity in 1915 
and 1916 would, of course, put an entirely different and 
much more rosy color on prospects for this enterprise. 
Mr. Rogers is an experienced and distinguished mining 
engineer, in whom both the profession and the public 
have very great confidence. The management of the 
Alaska Gold Mines Co. ought to publish Mr. Roger’s re- 
port in full. ‘The stockholders are entitled to it. 

3 

It is well known that the cost of producing zine ore in 
the Joplin district has increased greatly during the last 
two years. Lately the price offered for blende concen- 
trates—$70 per ton—has been below what is claimed to 
he the cost of production of the Webb City-Carterville 
sheet ground, which afforded more than half of the entire 
production of the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma field until 
recently when the output of Oklahoma increased so 
greatly. Even now, Webb City and Carterville are the 
chief sources of supply of the concentrates of superior 
grade, the Oklahoma concentrates running higher in 
lead and cadmium. However, it is well known that be- 
sides the new Miami district of Oklahoma, there have 
been developed during recent years great zine mines at 
Butte, in the Coeur d’Alene and in Tennessee, all of 
which are relatively cheap producers. Their run-of-mine 
ore being comparatively high in grade. 
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BY THE WAY 
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New York Evening Telegram 


Pals 


By Berton BRALEY 


Cheer up, Tommy Atkins and Johnny Crapaud, 

Your road has been weary and bloody, we know; 

You’ve fought through discouragement, sorrow, defeat, 
When failure seemed certain and gloom was complete ; 
But always our hearts and our prayers were with you 
And now all our wealth and our power are too; 

We’ve picked up the sword, and we’ve laid down the pen 
And Uncle Sam’s coming with millions and men! 


Our vessels shall come to you loaded with grain, 

So many, the U-boats will fight them in vain; 

From mills and from shops, from farms and from mines, 
Munitions and foodstuffs shall come to your lines; 

And soon we shall send, with our steel and our guns, 

A million or so of our gallantest sons; 

We'll help to bring peace to the world once again 

With Uncle Sam’s millions and Uncle Sam’s men! 


We hate all the bloodshed and horror of ’ 

But freedom and justice are worth fighting for; 
And therefore we join with your battle-scarred clan 
To make the world safe for the future of man; 
Fight on, brother nations, be steadfast of heart, 
We're coming to join you and take up our part, 

To fight till democracy conquers again 

With Uncle Sam’s millions and Uncle Sam’s men! 


& 
Frederick Palmer, the war correspondent, in his new 
book, says the Toronto Mail, tells the story of a Con- 
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naught private who on his first day in the trenches was 
set to digging out the dirt that had been filled into the 
trench by a shellburst. Along came another shell before 
he was half through his task; the burst of a second 
knocked him over and doubled the quantity of earth 
before him. When he picked himself up, he went to 
the captain, threw down his spade, and said: “Captain, I 
can’t finish that job without help. They’re gaining on me!” 
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April Mining Dividends 


Dividends paid in April, 1917, by 44 United States 
mining and metallurgical companies making public re- 
turns amounted to $11,567,138, as compared with $10,- 
983,500 paid by 48 companies in April, 1916. Holding 
companies allied to mining paid $1,320,000, as compared 


United States Mining and Metallurgical 

Companies .Situation Per Share 
BOO, Co ccc eececss Mich. $4. 
Allouez, ¢ ies Mich. 3. 
Am. Smelters, pfd. A... ee ee iL 
Am. Smelters, pfd. B : be ipa a 1 
Ariz. Commercial, ¢ . . Ariz. 
Ariz. United, c..... ais ia Ariz. 
Big Creek Leasing Co., Mie ct ckty ales 
Bunker Hill & weeny “a Re eee 
Caledonia, |. s....... 
Cerro Gordo, |. z..... 
Champion, c......... 
Cresson, g.8........ 
Daly, s. 1 
Dragon Con.. 
Golden Cycle, g 
Hamburg Mines, Z. 
Hecla, l.s...... 
Homestake, g.. . ; ‘ 
Horn Silver Sines. Beet eh lb accel Caeas 
Inspiration, c...... 
Iron Blossom, s., l. g 
Isle Royale, c. .. 
Judge Min. ana Smelt., 
Knob Hill, g. shiva’ 
New Jersey Yo ety eel oe 
North Butte, c....... 
Oaks Co, g. s.. 
Osceola, c. .. 
Pittsburgh-Idaho, | 
Plymouth Con., g. 
Portland, g. ha 
Prince Cons., eg een ees 
Shattuck Arizona, ¢ Bie ate Gene dre ental 
Silver King Coalition, s., As 
Superior, c... 
Tonopah Belmont, g. 8. eee 
Tonopah Extension, Rica incoinh isien 
Tonopah Min., s. 
United Copper 
Oe ee ee ee 
Ey. rN, SEE... oe ws cc ceenncee 
United Verde, c..... 
Vindicator, g... aie ale Cathet 
Wellington iin zg. 
Wolverine, c 
Yellow Pine, z. 1. 


Total 


$800,000 
300,000 
246,882 
375,000 
132,500 
25,000 


U.S. S.-Mex. 
Ariz. 


30,000 


Canadian, Mexican and Central 
American Companies 


Caribou Cobalt, s...... 

Cons. Min. & Sm. Co., ¢. Z. 
Hollinger, s. . 

La Rose, s 

Lucky Tiger-Comb., g ... 
McKinley-Darragh-Savage, s 

N. Y. & Hond. Rosario. . . 
Nipissing, s hg ipa ete 
Poreu ine Crown, 8. evans 
Receitaneaien, ¢ Wie kincpasawe sexo 
Standard Silver Lead 


Holding Companies 


Greene Con., holding 
St. Mary’s Min. Land, ec 


Total 


50,000 
210,695 
246,000 


100,000 


Per Share Total 


1.00 1,000,000 
2.00 320,000 


with $11,199,724 in 1916, but $9,879,724 of the latter 
amount was the liquidation payment by Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration Co. Canadian, Mexican and Central Ameri- 
can mining companies paid $1,290,937 in April, 1917, and 
$2,398,989 in April, 1916. 

The totals for the first four months of 1916 are as fol- 
lows: United States mining and metallurgical com- 
panies, $54,601,654 ; holding companies, $2,731,217; Can- 
adian, Mexican and Central American companies, %6,- 
270,513 

The payment by the Big Creek Leasing Co. was its 
initial dividend. 


Situation 


Mex. 
Mich. 
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T. H. Franco has gone to Sale Lak» City for a 


stay of 3 months. 


C. W. Purington has removed to 6 Copthall 
Ave., London, E. C. 


Howard A. Coffin has become connected with 
the Detroit Pressed Steel Co. 


M. S. Griffiths has been examining quicksilver 
mines in Sonora County, Calif. 

Theodore Gross announces the removal of his 
offices to 25 Broad St., New York. 

J. Parke Channing has gone to Miami, Ariz., 
on one of his regular visits of inspection. 


Charles A. Burdick has removed his office to 
Mills Building, 15 Broad St., New York. 

Prof. W. D. Bancroft is at Butte, Mont., on 
business connected with flotation litigation. 


F. C. Ninnis has been appointed superintendent 
of the West End Consolidated mill at Tonopah. 

E. L. Morris has resigned as secretary-treasurer 
of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

W. C. Madge arrived in New York on Apr. 8 
from London, and will sail from Victoria, B. C., 
May 10, en route to Siberia. 


Oscar King Davis has been appointed sec- 
retary of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
succeeding Robert N. Patchin. 

Prof. J. F. Kemp is now attending to his duties 
at Columbia University. To all appearances he 
has completely recovered his health. 

J. W. Langweel, of Van Wert, Ohio, has been 
active in the formation of the Van Wert Foun- 
dry, which will soon begin operations. 


Corey C. Brayton is on a _ professional trip 
to Nevada, Utah and Montana. He expects 
to return to San Francisco about May 12. 


Prof. William Elton Mott has been appointed 
dean of the School of Applied Science of th: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Robert H. Patchin has resigned as secretary 
of the National Foreign Trade Council to become 
manager of the foreign trade department of W. R. 
urace & Co. 

Dr. W. F. M. Goss has resigned his chair at 
the University of Illinois to become President 
of the Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association 
of New York. 


Frank A. Bird has been appointed to the man- 
agement of the firm of R. H. Officer & Co., assay- 
ers and chemists, of 163 South West Temple St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


George Adams, formerly of Charlestown, Mass., 
is requested to communicate with F. G. L. Hen- 
derson, Newtonville, Mass., who desires his ad- 
dress on behalf of his family. 


David Fell, of David Fell & Co., Sydney, 
N.S.W., a member of which firm is receiver for 
the Great Cobar, Ltd., passed through New York 
on his way to London recently. 


W. W. Poole has resigned as secretary of the 
Boston branch, National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, to become secretary of the Muskegon Em- 
ployers Association, Muskegon, Mich. 


John M. Pendery, engineer for the Yak Mining, 
Milling and Tunnel Co., of Leadville, is in Min- 
nequa Hospital, Pueblo, under treatment for spinal 
trouble with which he has suffered for several 
years. 

F. N. Flynn, general superintendent of the Chile 
Exploration Co., at Chuquicamata, Chile, has 
severed connections with that company, and is 
expected to arrive in New York the latter part 
of April. 


Herman Garlichs will leave the St. Louis 
Smelting and Refining Co. on May 15 to take a 
vacation in California. In the fall he will lo- 
cate in New York, establishing an office for con- 
sulting work. 


Dr. Charles Warren Hunt, secretary of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, has ac- 
cepted appointment on the Committee on the 
Standardization of Technical Nomenclature of 
the Society, in place of Mr. Wright, who resigned. 


A. P. Busey, superintendent of the Penn Min- 
ing Co. at Campo Seco, spent most of last week 
in San Francisco. Labor of the best class, skilled 
and unskilled, is scarce in the Campo Seco 
— as in other districts of the Mother Lode 
region. 


Robert 1{. Kerr, secretary of the California 
Metal Producers Association and Edwin Higgins, 
safety and efficiency engineer for the association, 
attended the regular monthly safety meeting of 
the Natomas Co. at Natoma, Apr. 25 and 26. 
Mr. Kerr will go to the Cerro Gordo and Keeler 
districts in May. Mr. Higgins will visit mines 
in Nevada County. 


William M. D’Arcy sailed from San Francisco 
on Apr. 23 for Australia on his return from 
4 years in Salvador, Central America, where he 
was superintendent of the cyanide mill, which 
he installed for the Comacaran gold mines. Mr. 
D’Arcy was undecided whether he will resume 


work as a chemical engineer or go into the war 
with the aviation corps of the British army. 


William Andrews Clark, United States Senator 
from Montana from 1901 to 1907, is in a serious 
condition at his home in 962 Fifth Ave. He 
suffered an accident Monday which resulted in 
a sprained leg. Although his general health has 
been unusually good, because of his advanced 
age—he is now 78—the injury has developed a 
seriousness which is causing much alarm to the 
Senator’s family and friends. 

OTHER ORES 


William Pierson Hamilton, a member of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., was elected a director of the 
Utah Copper Co., at the annual meeting. Mr. 
Hamilton is also a director and vice-president 
of the Kennecott Copper Corporation, and his 
election to a place on the board of the Utah 
Copper is in line with the closer affiliation which 
has been established between these two com- 
panies. He succeeds F. A. Schirmer, of Boston, 
one of the original Utah directors. 


SUANOECUAUATeNOeUNUAUOnGEGSUSUUEGEURCUECEUGNEOGEUEUGAEOSCERSUTSLCOCEUEOOOUSOSOOOSSOROSSESESOURUOAONEOONOLS 


Obituary 
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Col. W. J. Robinson, aged 78, a native of 
Missouri, ,died at Mokelumne Hill, Calaveras 
County, Calif., Apr. 16. He was a Confederate 
officer in the Civil War and went to California 
shortly after to engage in mining. He operated 
in the Mother Lode region and also superin- 
tended mines in California and Mexico. He was 
a member of Mokelumne Hill lodge F. & A. M. 


Jesse Francis Davis died at Yreka, Calif., Apr. 
15. He was 83 years old and a native of Tiffin, 
Ohio. He went to California overland, driving 
an ox team, in 1854, and began mining in Hum- 
bug Gulch, Siskiyou County. He then engaged 
in farming in Little Shasta Valley, learning early 
that the gold “‘fever’’ contracted in the East does 
not always produce good miners. He returned 
to Ohio in 1864, married and went back to his 
California ranch, where he remained till his 
death. Though not a miner, Mr. Davis, like 
many other pioneers, helped to blaze the trails 
that led to the rich mines of Siskiyou County. 


Lieut. Andrew W. Duncan, of the Canadian 
forces abroad, met his death in the attack on 
Vimy Ridge on Apr. 9. He came from Belfast 
to Canada about ten years ago and was promi- 
nently identified with the mining industries of 
northern Ontario. He was one of the pioneers 
of the Swastika gold field and largely interested 
in the Tough Oakes and other properties, real- 
izing a considerable amount from his_invest- 
ments. Lieut. Duncan was decorated on the field 
shortly before his death, receiving the Military 
Cross for successfully conducting a raiding party 
under heavy fire. He had a wide circle of friends 
in the mining districts. 


Societies 


F COOLEGUSOQUSQAUGADOUNUONEOEGOERDUDECAGGRSERECUNCONDOESURSEC EOS GSECOSECSTECEROROEOEOSOOROOEOS URSIN CONSttES 


teneenenenseets 


U. S. Geological Survey, with the Bureau of 
Mines, the Reclamation Service and the Land 
Office, is moving into the new building erected 
for the Department of the Interior. The struc- 
ture will be known as the Interior building, and 
will house many of the branches. It is said to be 
the largest office building in Washington, and is 
designed on the lines of a New York office build- 
ing. It is on F St., between 18th and 19th Sts. 


College of Mines of the University of Washing- 
ton in coéperation with the United States Bureau 
of Mines offers five fellowships for the year 
beginning July 1, 1917. The value of each fellow- 
ship is $720. It is possible for the holder to 
earn a master’s degree in one year, the work 
being divided between research work in the ex- 
periment station of the Bureau of Mines and 
graduate study of the research subject in the 
University. 


Northwest Mining Association—The joint ses- 
sion of the West Canadian Branch of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers and Columbia 
Section of the same Institute, will be held at 
Nelson, B. C., May 17 to 24, inclusive. The 
various sessions of the Institute will present pro- 
grams consisting of addresses and papers of 
especial interest to the practical miner and 
operator. The presence of the president of the 
American Institute, P. N. Moore, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and the secretary, Bradley Stoughton, of 
New York, will give added interest to the con- 
vention. It is anticipated that at least 100 dele- 
gates from Spokane and vicinity will leave the 
city Thursday, May 17. ; 


American Electrochemical Society had its meet- 
ing at Detroit on May 2 to 5, inclusive, 1917. 
Headquarters was at the Hotel Statler, the 
auditorium of which served for holding all the 
technical sessions except.that of Friday, May 4, 
which was held in the auditorium of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce building. Social events in- 
cluded a dinner on Wednesday morning, a 
smoker on Thursday evening and a theater party 
on the same evening. Visits to the plants of 
the Dodge, Packard, Hudson and other automobile 
manufacturers were interesting features. Some 
of the interesting papers’ presented were: 
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“Comments on the Electric Steel Industry,” by 
J. A. Mathews; “Electric Furnace in the Steel 
Casting Plant,” by R. F. F. Flinterman; “Notes : 
on Electric Steel Smelting,” by J. L. Dixon; ‘‘Ren- 
nerfelt Electric Furnace Operation,” by C. H. 
Vom Baur, “Electrolytic Behavior of Tungsten,” 
by W. E, Koerner; “Electro Deposition of 
Antimony from Fluoride Baths Containing Addi- 
tion Agents,” by F. C. Mathers. 


TULULAGEUEOEOUEUOEGOOEGEEGOSGUUGGSODODSOUSUNSOSSONSERGEEGTNGORCODCCNCaSeeeCeEsaseeenecoeucccecceneengee: 


Trade Catalogs 


eeeueeeetooggy 
‘Tenennnenanenads 


Mine Forgings, including Couplings, Links, Bits, 
ete., Pittsburgh Knife and Forge Co., 709 Bel- 
mont St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Penn. Catalog. 
Pp. 30; 4x7% in., illustrated. 

Hill Clutch Equipment. The Hill Clutch Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. First of a series of bulletins 
te be issued describing and showing installa- 
tions of Hill clutches, bearings, rope drives, 
etc. The entire series will be sent on request 
to those asking for same. 

Sparco Products.. Spray Engineering Co., 93 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. Bulletin No. 501. 
Pp. 16; 8x11 in.; illustrated. This shows in 
condensed form the spray cooling equipment, 
air washing and cooling equipment, paint spray- 
ing apparatus, ete., made by this company. 

Industrial Heating as a Central Station Load. 
The Society for Electrical Development, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Pamphlet. Pp. 32; 7x10 
in.; illustrated. An entirely misleading title for 
a very valuable paper, describing the arc, re- 
sistance and induction types of electric smelting 
furnaces. 


Uses of “National” Pipe. National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Bulletin No. 27. Pp. 52; 
8x11 in.; illustrated. This ought to be useful 
to those interested in pipe of this kind, as it 
shows the varied uses to which it is put. Con- 
tains unusual tables of sizes and weights and 
properties of different kinds and sizes of pipe. 


SMNeeuceouneucencgssegcuacaucanccscsscnavscesencccccsseecaaceeseeceeneeeeSeeUUUOSSOCN DOS EeNanee Daa SITTERS 


New Patents : 


" 


United States patent specifications listed below 
may be obtained from the “Engineering and 
Mining Journal” at 25c. each. British patents 
are supplied at 40c. each. 


. Aluminum Salts from Silicates, Method of Ob- 
taining. Ralph H. McKee, Orono, Me. (U. 8S. No. 
1,222,960; Apr. 17, 1917.) 

Asbestos—Drying Apparatus for Asbestos or 
Other Material. Joseph N. Bourque, Thetford 
Mines, Que. (U. S. No. 1,222,841; Apr. 17, 
1917.) 

Blasting—Primer Retainer for Dynamite Car- 
tridges. Harry Comstock, Mineville, N. Y. (U. 8. 
No. 1,223,035; Apr. 17, 1917.) 

Briquetting—Agglomeration or Fine Ores and 
Flue Dust. Wilhelm Schumach , Berlin, Ger- 
many, assignor to General Briquetting Co., New 
York, N. Y. (U. S. No. 1,222,893; Apr. 17, 1917.) 

Clay—Process and Apparatus for Refining Clay, 
Ete. Stanley A. W. Okell, East Orange, N. J., as- 
signor to Industrial Chemical Co., New York, 
N. Y. (U.S. No. 1,222,979; Apr. 17, 1917.) 

Crushing—Feeding Drum for Grinding Mill. 
Walker J. Boudwin, Salt Lake City, Utah, as- 
signor of one-half to the General Engineering 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. (U. S. No. 1,221,136; 
Apr. 3, 1917.) 


Cyaniding—tTreatment of Refractory Auriferous 
Ores. John Henry Niemann, Adelaide, South 
Australia. (U. S. No. 1,222,789; Apr. 17, 1917.) 

Drill—Pneumatic Drill. James C. H. Vaught, 
New York, N. Y. (U. S. No. 1,222,823; Apr. 
17, 1917.) 

Drill—Pneumatic Test-Hole Drill. Archie M. 
Baird, Topeka, Kan., assignor to Baird Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Topeka, Kan. (U. S. No. 1,223,234; 
Apr. 17, 1917.) 

Drill Bit—Detachable Drill Bit. David A. Car- 
den, Houston, Tex. (U. S. No. 1,222,845; Apr. 
17, 1917.) 


Drills—Chair-Support Structure for Mining-Ma- 
chine Drills. Fred Funk, Chicago Heights, IIL, 
assignor to Funk Brothers Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. (U. S. No. 1,222,752; Apr. 
17, 1917.) 

Drills—Dust Collector for Rock Drills. George 
C. Brackett, Denver, Colo., assignor of one,half 
to George N. Robinson, Denver, Colo. (U. S. No. 
1,223,027 ; Apr. 17, 1917.) 

Dump Car. Charles H. Clark, Crafton, Penn., 
assignor to Clark Car Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
(U. S. No. 1,223,148; Apr. 17, 1917.) 

Dump Car—Tilting Side Dump Car. Charles 
H. Clark, Crafton, Penn., assignor to Clark Car 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. (U. S. No. 1,223,031; 
Apr. 17, 1917.) 

Electric Furnace—Multiple-Hearth Electric Fur- 
nace. Alois Helfenstein, Vienna, Austria, assignor 
to Union Carbide Co. (U. S. No. 1,223,278; 
Apr. 17, 1917.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO—Apr. 25 


New Wage Schedule for underground men to 
to be adopted voluntarily by all the large mines 
on the Mother Lode in Amador County, on May 
1, provides a maximum wage of $3.50 and a 
minimum wage of $3 per day. The scale is 
as follows, for all underground men: Machine 
men, timbermen, shaft men and _skip-tenders, 
$3.50; ‘‘jiggermen” and hand-miners, $3.25; tim- 
bermen helpers and muckers and carmen, $3. 
First-class mine labor is reported scarce, but 
the new wage schédule will probably command 
a full complement of men for. the full operation 
of all the mines. It is essential that go!d mines 
should be operated at full capacity under the 
present condition of high costs of all materials 
and supplies and the consequent reduction in 
the purchasing value of gold; and the attitude 
of the better class of miners in Amador County 
is toward codperation with the mine owners to 
avercome the handicaps arising out of the pres- 
ent situation of reduced gold value. 


Wages of Tungsten Miners Increased to $4 per 
day at Atolia, in San Bernardino County; this 
was brought about by a quiet and peaceful walk- 
out of the men, who had been confronted with an 
iacrease in the cost of board and provisions. 
The old wage was $3.50 per day and the men 
decided that they could not longer afford to go 
on at that wage, in face of the increased cost 
of living. So they stopped work and left it to 
the management of the mines to decide whether 
they would return at an increased rate or go 
elsewhere to find work. A conference held at San 
Francisco between Manager Leslie and the own- 
ers and agents concluded by allowing the increase 
asked. It is especially desirable at this time 
that the tungsten as well.as the gold and silver- 
lead mines be kept in full operation, and from 
the satisfactory relations existing between the 
owners and the miners there is no disturbance 
expected in any of the southcastern mining dis- 
tricts of California. 


Masonic District in Mono County, north of the 
old camp of Bodie, is receiving attention from 
outside operators. New York mine is being 
developed by John D. Martin and associates of 
San Francisco; the shaft is 190 ft. deep and 
the vein matter inclosing the orebody has been 
opened for a width of 30 ft. on 150-ft. level. 
‘The Mono Heights company operated by the 
same men, has optioned the Snowshoe mine at a 
reported price of $35,000. Serrita Mining Co. 
is making repairs to the Pittsburg-Liberty, which 
for two years has been the principal producer 
of the district. Masonic Mines Corporation is 
ready to sink a 200-ft. shaft to intersect the 
Masonic lode. Lakeview mine is one of the 
promising properties of the district and was 
lately optioned by E. C. Easton of San Fran- 
cisco. The Nevada Progressive Co. is installing 
a Denver quartz mill at the Sweetwater, eight 
miles from Masonic; will also install Koering 
eyanide plant of 50-ton capacity; J. G. Dawson 
is manager. 


Mine Safety Work, being carried on by Edwin 
Higgins, efficiency and safety engineer for Mother 
Lode and Nevada County mines, under agreement 
with a number of owners who are members of 
the California Metal Producers’ Association, is 
proving the claim made by Mr. Higgins in the 
beginning of the undertaking for reduction of 
accidents; in some of the mines this reduction 
has amounted to as much as 50%. The work 
is largely a campaign of education along the 
lines of safety and the miners are entering into 
the spirit of it with an enthusiasm born of a 
desire for self-protection and the conservation 
of property. During the last visit to the Mother 
Lode mines, Mr. Higgins exhibited moving pic- 
tures provided by the U. S. Bureau of Mines; 
the exhibition was so largely attended at Jackson 
that 200 men were turned away, the hall being 
filled to its capacity of 500 seats. In the exhi- 
bition of the usual moving pictures it would re- 
quire a widely advertised and deservedly popular 
picture to turn away 200 miners for lack of 
seating capacity. So the safety show on this 
occasion was one of the strongest proofs of the 
great interest of the men engaged in mining in 
the effort, and appreciation of the expense, main- 
tained by the mine owners in carrying out the 
purposes of the safety campaign. On the next 
visit the men will be shown a number of slides 
from photographs taken underground in _ the 
mines in which they are working. These slides 
will illustrate the dangers attributable to care- 
lessness and to improper methods which develop 
in the prosecution of underground mining. Be- 
ing still pictures the slides will more completely 
demonstrate the possible dangers than could be 
shown by a. moving picture of an actual situa- 
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tion. The proper method and the improper 
method of barring down rocks in stopes and 
many other possible dangers to miners under- 


ground are to be illustrated by the slides. 


DENVER—APR. 25 


Cripple Creek Wages have again become topic 
for serious consideration, although it is improb- 
able that any organized strike is contemplated. 
In the high cost of living the’ miners 
have a well-founded argument for higher wages ; 
in this instance a flat increase of one dollar per 
day is talked of. On the other hand, operators 
explain that they are mining ores of much lower 
grade than when the prevailing wages were in- 
stalled and that the new demand would probably 
prevent the working of a number of the mines. 
Miners in the district are paid $3.50 to $4 per 
eight-hour shift. 


Smelter Investigation was provided for by the 
State Legislature in a measure which contem- 
plates a thorough, complete, impartial and legal 
investigation of the so-called smelter trust and 
all of its relations with the ore producers. The 
presiding officer of the senate has named, as mem- 
bers of an_ investigating committee, Senator 
Fincher, of Summit County, and Senator Cand- 
lish, of Lake County. The speaker of the house 
named Representative Ardourel, of Boulder, Mc- 
Donald, of Clear Creek, and Nagle, of Teller. 
These counties are five of the greatest mineral- 
producing counties of Colorado. The committee 
has had a preliminary meeting, at which it was 
decided, in the interest of safety, to submit the 
bill to the state auditor and state treasurer, that 
they might pass on its legality before any indebt- 
edness was contracted under it. The matter was 
referred to the attorney-general, who rendered a 
decision on Apr. 10. to the effect that the bill 
was constitutional. As soon as the attorney-gen- 
eral’s bondsmen approve of his position, the com- 
mittee will begin actual investigation. It shall 
be the duty of the committee to investigate 
fully the buying, selling, exchange, refining, treat- 
ment, smelting and reduction of metalliferous 
ores and ore concentrates; the charges, rates, 
schedules and returns therefor, and shall cause 
to be filed with the Public Utilities Commission 
of this state, on or before the first day of January, 
1918, its complete report and findings in writ- 
ing, containing such recommendations as it shall 
deem appropriate. The committee shall have 
the power to conduct hearings, compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses, and enter and examine 
plants or offices used in connection with the 
smelting or reduction of metalliferous ores. The 
sum of $15,000 has been appropriated to carry 
out the purposes of the act. The bill included 
an emergency clause which places it in force 
from the date of passage. 


Colorado Midiand R.R. has been sold. It was 
built by J. J. Hagerman, a Colorado Springs 
man, primarily to serve the mining industry in 
the Leadville and Aspen districts. It is well 
named, for its entire right of way traverses only 
the central part of the state. Not having trans- 
continental relations with other roads and there- 
fore being dependent, almost entirely, upon busi- 
ness locally between its terminals at Colorado 
City (recently made a part of Colorado Springs, 
by the way) and Grand Junction, it has for some 
years past been operated at a loss. The last 
three years it has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. Early this year, Federal Judge R. E. 
Lewis announced that the road would be sold 
at public auction on Apr. 21, a minimum price 
of $500,000 being fixed. Accordingly, last Satur- 
day, on the platform of the railroad station at 
Colorado City, the sale occurred and the outcome 
proved a pleasant surprise to old patrons of the 
road. To be eligible, every bidder made a de- 
posit of $50,000. Among the bidders were three 
junk firms into whose hands it was feared the 
railroad might fall. The Central Trust Company 
of New York was represented by Gerald Hughes 
and George P. Johnson. The sale was concluded 
by accepting a bid of $1,425,000 made by Spencer 
Penrose, A. E. Carlton, C. M. MacNeill and E. P. 
Shove. There prevails a belief that these min- 
ing men have well formed plans for the future 
of the road but, until the expiration of the period 
allowed by law for the filing and hearing of 
protests regarding the sale, the purchasers will 
probably not reveal such plans. Rumor asserts 
that the Midland is to be considerably extended ; 
that arrangements have been made with the Colo- 
rado Southern Ry. whereby its South Park 
branch (the old Denver, Leadville & Gunnison 
R.R.) will be made standard-gage from Denver 
to a point near Bath where connection will be 
made with the present Midland track; that a 
short. stretch of interurban railway between Grand 
Junction and Fruita will be made a link in the 
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road; that a new track will be laid from Fruita 
to Mack to connect with the Uintah Ry., con- 
trolled by these same purchasers; and that even- 
tually a new line will be constructed from the 
western terminal of the Uintah Ry. (Dragon) 
across eastern Utah, through virgin but miner- 
alized country, to Salt Lake City. The future 
of the project will be watched with interest by 
Colorado and Utah mining men, , 


BUTTE—Apr. 26 


Butte & Superior Litigation with Minerals Sep- 
aration was continued in the Federal Court be- 
fore Judge Bourquin and is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. The Elm Orlu case, also, was up 
again. In a_ decision handed down Apr. 24, 
Judge Bourquin admitted the supplemental com- 
plaint of the W. A. Clark interests against the 
Butte & Superior company despite the fact that 
the issues of the original suit involving apex 
rights to the Rainbow vein are now pending 
before the circuit court of appeals. The supple- 
mental complaint has to do with the claims to 
the Pyle strand of the Rainbow vein, the apex 
of which was not determined in the original suit, 
and which plaintiffs allege now to have located 
in their ground by recent development work. 
They therefore ask to be adjudged owners of 
that part of the Rainbow vein and permitted to 
exploit the same. 

Guarding ButteyMines and Works from German 
sympathizers resulted in the sending of a com- 
pany of United States’ soldiers, as noted in 
this column last week. Every possible precaution 
has been taken to protect both the mines and 
the reduction plants of the different mining com- 
panies, as well as the big powder plant of the 
Du Pont company, at Ramsey, which is between 
Butte and Anaconda. Among the 20,000 miners 
employed in the Butte district, 95% are thor- 
oughly loyal and they are deadly in earnest in 
their efforts to prevent any harm coming to the 
mining industry which furnishes them employ- 
ment. The small percentage of those who are 
inclined to sympathize with Germany consists 
largely of men who would not do unlawful acts, 
but a few are under surveillance by the authori- 
ties and are also being closely watched bw their 
fellow employees. Since the declaration of war 
against Germany, the need of better protection 
throughout the entire district has been felt and 
a movement has been started for the organization 
of a home guard to include men who are not eli- 
gible for army service. 


More Fires in Butte Mines have caused some 
apprehension as to their origin, although offi- 
cials announce that broken electric wires are 
again believed to be the cause. On Monday 
evening, Apr. 23, fire was discovered on the 1000- 
ft. level of the Modoc mine of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., after the day shift had gone 
and about an hour before the night shift came 
on. Before discovered the fire had gained con- 
siderable headway and the smoke had _ spread 
through the lower levels of both the Modoc 
and High Ore mines and made it necessary to 
shut down both mines. By the following morn- 
ing the smoke from this fire had reached the 
connecting levels of the Speculator and Granite 


‘Mountain mines of the North Butte Mining Co. 


and the Butte Ballaklava mine and all were 
closed. In the five mines affected approximately 
2000 men were employed and the total tonnage 
of the mines between 3000 and 4000 tons daily. 
The High Ore is the largest of the Anaconda 
mines in the point of number of men and daily 
output. The cause of the fire as given out by 
the company officers was the breaking of the 
power cables that ran through the Modoc shaft 
to the 1200-ft. level and from there to the High 
Ore pumping station. This is the second serious 
fire in the mines of the Anaconda company in 
Butte in two months’ time. Among the miners 
there is a suspicion prevalent that these mine 
fires were not accidental but were deliberately set 
by unknown persons. The fire in the Modoc 
started in an old working. No one was near the 
place at the time and the theory advanced by 
the company officers that the power wires were 
broken through the settling of the ground and 
that these wires set the timbers on fire is the 
only possible theory for the origin of the fire 
outside of the incendiary theory. As soon as 
the fire was discovered, the entire fire-fighting 
force of the Anaconda company was called out. 
It took several hours to get the downcast changed 
to an upeast so as to send the volumes of smoke 
up through the shaft into the open air instead 
of down through the levels of the mines. Nearly 
all of the Anaconda mines are connected with 
the High Ore and it was necessary to do a great 
deal of bulkheading to prevent the smoke from 
getting into other mines. The old fire in the 
Tramway mine is confined to a small space now 
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and the Leonard, East Colusa and Tramway 
mines are all being operated although the last is 
not running with as full a force of men as pre- 
vious to the fire and is not being operated in 
the fire zone. (Later—Stated on May 1 that the 
North Butte mines had been reopened, from 
which it is assumed that the fire is being con- 
fined by the bulkheading.) 


SALT LAKE CITY—Apr. 27 


Strike Mediation in Tintic District was under- 
taken for the first time by the public utilities 
commission, which offered its services as individ- 
uals, having no legal power before July 1. The 
miners, comprising the working forces at the 
Mammoth, Gold Chain, Grand Central and Victor 
Consolidated, went on strike Apr. 20, demand- 
ing an increase of 50c. a day in wages, giving 
the increased cost of living as a reason for the 
demand, and later sending a telegram to the 
governor of the state about the matter. The 
mining companies offered 25c. a day. On Apr. 
24, after a conference between operators, em- 
ployees and a member of the commission, the 
men returned to work, agreeing to accept a wage 
scale to be determined but to go into effect with 
the night shift of Apr. 24. According to the 
new scale finally agreed upon, the miners are 
to receive an increase of 25c. a day and a day 
off weekly. The wages at present in force are: 
$3.50 a day for muckers, $3.75 a day for miners 
and machine men, 


WALLACE, IDAHO—Apr. 26 


Coeur d’Alene Smelting Contracts have been 
the subject of much discussion in this district 
in recent months. The subject came up lately 
in the suit of the Star Mining Co. against 
the Federal Mining and Smelting Co. for ore 
trespass. The Star company asked the court 
that the prospective damages be figured on the 
basis of the Hecla Mining Co.’s contract with 
the International Smelting Co., and not on the 
basis of the Federal company’s contract with the 
American Smelting and Refining Co. This lat- 
ter contract has been a sore point with minority 
shareholders for some years, and at the recent 
annual meeting of the Federal company in New 
York, the management was asked to secure a 
new smelting contract from the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co., as the company had not 
shown any great profits notwithstanding that lead 
had commanded an extraordinary price for the 
preceding nine months. Another matter of inter- 
est in connection with smelting contracts is the 
report that the Hecla Mining Co. will not re- 
new its smelting contract with the International 
smeltery at Tooele, Utah, but instead will make 
a new contract with the Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
plant at Kellogg. The five-year contract with 
the International company expires July 1, 1917, 
and it is rumored—but not confirmed—that the 
Hecla company can obtain a cheaper smelting 
rate, said to be $2 per ton less, by having its 
ore smelted locally. The Hecla company shipped 
over 40,000 tons in 1916 and the output is slightly 
exceeding that rate now. 


TONOPAH, NEV.—Apr. 26 


Tonopah Belmont has started its ‘‘sweeps plant” 
for the 1917 season. This plant was built in 
1916 to treat the “‘sweepings” that leasers take 
from the dried slime ponds in this vicinity. Work 
is being pushed at the Belmont’s property in 
British Columbia ; the power plant and the trans- 
portation facilities are completed and the mill 
construction is well under way. F. .H. Penn, 
general shift mill foreman at the Tonopah plant, 
left for Surf Inlet on Apr. 5 to take the posi- 
tion of mill superintendent on completion of the 
new plant. 


Manhattan Is Now in the Spotlight of the Nye 
County stage. The.camp is not merely coming 
back—-it has arrived. Nearly every prospect in 
the district is showing signs of life and the pro- 
ducing mines are fairly humming. The Tonopah 
hotel resigters are filled with the names of min- 
ing men and the streets with big motor trucks 
loaded with machinery and supplies. all en route 
for Manhattan There are the best of reasons 
for this awakening. The White Caps has devel- 
oped a three year’s run of ore for its 150-ton 
mill and perhaps much longer. Some of the ore 
is high-grade, while the “low-grade” runs $20. 
This ore carries gold, silver, arsenic and anti- 
mony—rather an unhappy combination—-but by 
roasting and cyaniding an 85% extraetion may 
be obtained. The Manhattan Consolidated is out 
of litigation, clear of debt and working three 
shifts; Jesse Knight and W. L. Mangum, promi- 
nent Utah operators, are heavily interested. 


DUNCAN, ARIZ.—Apr. 27 


Mount Royal and Steeplerock Districts in the 
western part of Grant County, New Mexico, are 
receiving renewed attention. These districts are 
only a few miles apart and were both the scene 
of considerable activity a few decades ago. 
Gold and silver in the surface ores were then 
the magnet, but when the base ores were encoun- 
tered, interest declined as the pan-amalgamation 
treatment was not successful. The Mount Royal 
district adjoins the Steeplerock on the southwest. 
The vein system is a series of compound fractures 
forming fissures striking in a northwest direction 
for a distance of from five to 20 miles. either 
traversing extensive areas of rock altered by sol- 
fatarie action. or inclosed in or in contact with 
rhyolite dikes which cut through the practically 


unaltered andesites. These veins are from 5 to 
150 ft. in width; the oreshoots vary from 5 to 30 
ft. in width and have been mined in the old Car- 
lisle mine to even 50 ft. in width. The oreshoots 
are from 200 to 500 ft. or more in length, so far 
as they have been developed. With the exception 
of the ores of the Carlisle vein, the ores are 
siliceous, carrying gold and silver in a finely 
divided state, the gold impregnating the quartz 
gangue or being inclosed in ‘the _pyrites, 
and the silver occurring as a sulphide or native 
where decomposed. A number of Oreshoots have 
been developed to a depth of from 200 to 400 ft., 
ranging in value from $10 to $35 for widths of 
from 5 to 30 ft.; the high-grade is sorted for 
shipment to smelteries. The value of the precious 
metals in the average milling ores is about 60% 
gold and 40% silver, figuring silver at 50c. an 
ounce. These low-grade ores are adapted to the 
cyanide treatment, experiments by the Dorr and 
other processes showing an extraction of 98% 
gold and 90% of the silver, with a low consump- 
tion of cyanide. The Mount Royal Consolidated 
Mining Co. has the principal holdings in that 
district. The policy of this company is to develop 
the mines to a producing stage and float them 
off as subsidiary companies, after the orebodies 
have been proved. The parent company owns 150 
claims in the district. Last year it equipped 
and developed the Golden Fleece mine to a depth 
of 325 ft., crosscutting and drifting on the vein 
at every 100-ft. level. The vein is 100 ft. wide 
between walls, of which 30 ft. is payable ore. 
On account of the dip of the vein away from 
the shaft, there are about 400 ft. of backs from 
the 300-ft. level. The value of the ore is from 
$8 to $15 per ton according to the width stoped. 
On the 300 level a crosscut has also been run 
east 100 ft. to cut a parallel, vein of about the 
same width, and will be continued to still a third 
vein. On these veins a number of mines have 
been opened for a length of three miles from 
these workings. The Carlisle mine, in which 
August Heckscher, of the New Jersey Zine Co., 
is interested, is two miles east of this vein sys- 
tem, and its ores are of a complex nature; the 
flotation process has been installed in the re- 
cently remodeled Carlisle mill where copper, zinc 
and lead are being recovered as well as the 
precious meétals. 


OATMAN, ARIZ.—Apr. 27 


Tom Reed Mill Extension will be completed 
about May 15. The capacity then will be in- 
creased from 120 tons to about 300 tons a day. 
Marcy ball mills will take the place of stamps 
in the old section and Allis-Chalmers “granula- 
tors” will be employed in fine grinding. Pro- 
duction in 1916 was $528,946 from 39,182 tons 
of $13.50 ore. Ore reserves extended in the 
last six months by developments in the south- 
eastern part of the property, about 4000 ft. 
from main workings; this ore will be transported 
to the mill by aérial tramway. 


HOUGHTON, MICH.—Apr. 29 


Tamarack Mine became an integral part of 
Calumet & Hecla on Apr. 1 and now is operat- 
ing as such. Plans for the underground oper- 
ation of the Tamarack, in conjunction with the 
Calumet & Hecla, however, have not yet been 
completed, but it is reasonably certain: that No, 
2 Tamarack shaft will be abandoned, as it is 
hauling only Osceola amygdaloid rock, and that 
ground ean be blocked out and handled through 
No. 15 or No. 17 shafts of the Calumet, on the 
Osceola amygdatoid. Though there will have 
to be underground connections, the hoisting can 
be done more cheaply through the Calumet & 
Hecla shafts. Changes in the mill handling of 
the rock already are under way. Hereafter all 
of the Tamarack conglomerate rock will be 
handled in the Calumet & Hecla stamp mill, where 
a recovery of possibly 2 Ib. more can be secured, 
at a milling cost somewhere under the old cost. 
To even things up the Tamarack mill hereafter 
will handle nothing but Osceola amygdaloid rock, 
including a considerable amount from the Calu- 
met & Hecla mine, this mill being as efficient 
as any in the district on this lode rock. In 
handling the Tamarack territory to the north of 
the present mine, and some Calumet & Heela 
lands as yet untouched in that northern section, 
both No. 5 Tamarack and the Red Jacket shaft 
will be used. Contrary to general opinion, No. 
5 Tamarack shaft is in good condition. Its 
hoisting engine is capable of doing good work 
for years to come. All the outlay necessary to 
the increasing of rock canacity throveh — this 
shaft will be a reconstructed rocthouse built on 
the plin of the one at the Red Jacket, and the 
installation of 10-ton skips instead of the little 
skips now in use. This work will be done as 
soon as possible. 


JOPLIN, MO.—Apr. 28 


Another Big Acreage in Kansas-Oklahoma camp 
has been taken over by the Chapman & Sullivan 
Co., which recently sold its .rich tract at Cen- 
tury to Tulsa, Okla., oil men. The new tract is 
absolutuely virgin land, ¢onsisting of about 1500 
acres along the Spring River valley, just east 
of Baxter Springs, Kan. Three drill rigs already 
have been started in operntion on the leases and 
four or five others will be put at work this week. 

Sale of the St. Louis-Joplin Tract of 400 acres 


in the Chitwood section, at Joplin, has been an- 
nounced, the consideration being $250,000. It 
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was sold to the Inter-State Royalty Co., of Kan- 
sas City, of which E. R. McClelland is president. 
Mr. McClelland is president and principal owner 
of the St. Regis Mining Co., which just now has 
one of the best producing mines in the district on 
the tract: purchased. T. F. Franks and R. F. 
Campbell, of Joplin, were among those principally 
interested in the St. Louis-Joplin company, which 
purchased the land in the Chitwood field in 1910. 
t has been the home of some of the richest 
mines in the Joplin camp history. 


Exceptional Production by Montreal Mine is 
being made at the property, near Century, Okla. 
From 2200 tons of ore its mill last week produced 
380 tons of high-grade blende concentrates. The 
average yield of the ore handled during the week 
was 17.3%, while the average assay in metallic 
zinc for the concentrates was 62.5%. Since 
the first of the year, this property, with a con- 
centrating plant of 250 tons rated capacity, has 
produced 3732 tons of concentrates from 29.927 
tons of ore, thus slightly exceeding capacity. 
The mine is owned principally by Messrs. 
Hefferman and Henault, of Montreal, with C. F. 
Dike and C. H. Plumb, of Joplin, as minority 
stockholders. The lease was first drilled by 
Plumb and an option taken by the Picher Lead 
Co., but after some drilling was turned back. 
It was charged that the holes had been “salted” 
by the driller working for Plumb but he did 
not think so and succeeded in getting the Cana- 
dians interested in the property. 


TORONTO—Apr. 28 


Power for Kirkland Lake District is now prac- 
tically a monopoly for the Northern Ontario 
Light and Power Co., through the acquisition of 
the power plant at Charlton, which has been 
supplying electricity to the Tough Oakes mine. 
The power company will make a number of im- 
provements to the newly acquired plant. 


Copper Industry of Notre Dame Bay is promised 
assistance by the government of Newfoundland 
in order to provide additional supplies of the 
metal for the use of the Allies. On the north- 
east coast, in the vicinity of Notre Dame Bay, 
there are three old mines that were profitably 
worked by old-fashioned methods 40 years ago. 
It is estimated that by modern concentration 
processes many tons of copper could be recov- 
ered and it is proposed to reopen these deposits. 


Research Fellowships in Canadian universi- 
ties will be offered by the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The plan is to establish 20 studentships and five 
fellowships. The studentships, which are of the 
value of $600 for the first year and $750 for 
the second year, are open to both men and 
women. Candidates must be British subjects, 
resident in Canada or graduates of Canadian 
universities and between the ages of 20 and 32 
years. The research fellowships are of the 
value of $1000 for the first and $1200 for the 
second year, and will be awarded to those who 
either through previous tenure of a studentship 
or otherwise have shown high capacity in re- 
search on some problem of importance to na- 
tional industries. 


Trail, B. C., Refinery of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co. is shipping refined cop- 
per at the rate of about 22 tons a day and 
zine to the amount of about 32 tons daily to 
the Imperial Munitions Board, which has con- 
tracted for the whole output. The refinery is 
being operated to its present capacity, which will 
shortly be considerably increased by the installa- 
tion of machinery that has been delayed by 
transportation difficulties. I.:.bor troubles in the 
eoal districts of British Columbia, resulting in 
a shortage of the coke supply, have somewhat 
decreased ore smelting to the Trail works, 
where matters have been further complicated by 
an agitation among the employees for an 
all-around increase of 50c. per day. The com- 
pany has offered a raise of 25c. as a compromise, 
but the men are apparently not disposed to 
accept it and a strike is anticipated. 


Registration of Alien Labor in northern On- 
tario, by the Dominion government, seems to have 
had a beneficial éffect. Some of these aliens, hav- 
ing more money than they ever had before, and 
being unable to send it to their families in Eu- 
rope, have been laying down on the job and 
causing a good deal of trouble. The registra- 
tion, which necessitates reporting to the police 
every month, and the intimation that nonwork- 
ers will be interned, have been successful in 
creating increased efficiency. It will also no doubt 
have a deciding influence upon the strike ques- 
tion, as a large proportion of the labor in north- 
ern Ontario, particularly at Poretpine, Consists of 
alien enemies, who would not care to vote for a 
strike that would probably mean internment for 
them. Alien enemies are vot allowed to move 
from one place to another without a police per- 
mit. While conditions may show sOme improve- 
ment, there is a real shortage of men. The 
Dome has had to cut the tonfage down from 
1300 tons to about 800 tons & day. If this ore is 
of the same grade that the company has been 
treating for past months, the dividend will have 
to be cut It is known. however, that there is 
a reserve of over 200,000 tons of a considerably 
higher grade, broken in the stopes, that would, 
even op the decreased tonnage, permit the pay- 
ing of the present dividend, but it is doubtful 
if this will all be used. 
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ARIZONA 
Cochise County 


WAR HORSE COPPER MINING (Fairbank)— 
Organized to continue development of 15 claims 
in Tombstone district. Heavier machinery to be 


installed. Shaft 508 ft. deep. H. T. Fisher, 
president. 
PEABODY CONSOLIDATED COPPER (John- 


son)—The No. 2 shaft now being sunk with new 
equipment lately installed, including: Sullivan 
angle-compound air compressor; Six Jackhamer 
drills; 75-hp. Fairbanks-Morse, Type Y, two-cyl- 
inder semi-Diesel engine; also 6-hp. and 15-hp. 
Fairbanks-Morse hoists. 


Gila County 

MIAMI (Miami)—April copper output was 5,- 
128,195 Ib. 

INSPIRATION (Miami)—Last two units of 
concentrating now operating, making 20 units in 
commission. 

Maricopa County 

CARMELITA MINING AND MILLING (Phoe- 
nix)—-Has several thousand tons of gold-silver ore 
developed at this old mine, 18 miles from Wen- 
den and about three miles east of Maricopa-Yuma 
county line. Small mill contemplated. P. P. 
Parker, 301 Fleming Bldg., president. 


Mohave County 


GOLD ORE (Goldroad)—Seven feet of high- 
grade gold ore reported in winze 90 ft. below 
the 530-ft. level. A. C. Werden, manager. 

ARIZONA BAY STATE COPPER (Chloride)- 
Company has leased Imperial group to H. M. 
Parsons, 321 Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
contract will shortly be let to sink shaft 100 ft. 
to explore gold-silver-lead vein. Company’s Bay 
State claim leased to Hughes Arizona Copper Co., 
which is crosscutting on 100-ft. level; another 
outcrop on same claim is under lease to R. A. 
Taaffe, of San Francisco, and L. S. Byers, of 
Los Angeles, who are now sinking shaft. 


Pinal County 


RAY CONSOLIDATED (Ray)—Copper output 

was 8,006,843 Ib. in March, a high record. 
Yavapai County 

CALUMET & JEROME (Jerome)—Shaft at 400 
ft. passed out of limestone and is in quartz and 
greenish Yavapai schist. John Rauber, superin- 
tendent, H. F. Widdecombe, mining engineer, has 
recently joined mine staff. 


CONSOLIDATED ARIZONA SMELTING (Hum- 
boldt)—First quarter profits reported as $263,- 
713; smeltery output 4,780,000 Ib. copper, 48,251 
oz. silver and 1758 oz. gold. Company’s own 
mines produced 34,521 tons. Custom ore mainly 
from United Verde Extension. 

UNITED VERDE EXTENSION (Jerome)—There 
has been no fire at this mine. The rumor grew 
_out of the fact that a small bunch of sulphide 


ore encountered above the main orebody, on 
becoming loosened, began to heat up and was 
promptly removed. 
Yuma County 

NEW CORNELIA COPPER (Ajo) -Crushing 
department of new 5000-ton leaching plant in 
operation and leaching was to start last week 
in April. 

AJO MINING AND DEVELOPMENT (Ajo)— 


Some high-grade copper-silver ore exposed in 
Cardigan shaft; lessees shipped two cars from 
new pit, 20x20 ft., about 80 ft. north of main 
shaft. 

YUMA-WARRIOR (Harqua Hala)—Winze being 
sunk to ninth level in gold-copper orebody, al- 
ready opened on seventh and eighth levels. Flo- 
tation unit will probably be added to present 
mill. H. William Stevens, president. 


CALIFORNIA 
Calaveras County 
TULLOCH (Angels Camp)—Situated on Albaty 


Flat; being developed by Lane Brothers. ood 
ore reported on 800 level. 
CALAVERAS CONSOLIDATED (Melones) — 


Small mill installed for development work by W. J. 


Loring, of San Francisco. 
DRAKE (Angels Camp)—Commonly known as 


the Ghost mine; will be unwatered by Eastern 
men. Large property developed by 1400-ft. shaft. 
Modern surface plant necessary to further exten- 
sive development. 

NORTH STAR (Angels Camp)—Situated near 
the Gold Cliff mine and commonly known as the 
Dolling; recently examined by Thomas Lane with 
view to reopening if indications warrant. Mine 
elosed about three years; is equipped with modern 
40-stamp mill and hoist, electrically operated. 
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Colusa County 


CERISE GOLD MINING CO. (Willows)—-New 
incorporation to develop property in Sulphur Creek 
district. Frank Freeman of Willows, secretary. 
This district has produced some gold, but chief 
product has been quicksilver. For several years, 
between 1880 and 1890, gold was produced in the 
Clyde mine, and the Manzanita quicksilver mine 
produced some gold in its early days and also 
toward the close of its active production of quick- 
silver about 10 years ago. Small stamp mill 
may be erected. 

Lassen County 


CLARK (Millford)—Development during winter 
showed free gold in encouraging amount and 
work will be resumed by J. E. Clark. 

Mariposa County 

MOUNTAIN KING (Mountain King)—Seven 
men killed by powder gas, Apr. 28, in this 
company’s gold mine. Air off for the night and 
men warned to keep out of 1400 level; two 
disobeyed and others tried to rescue. Air pumped 
in after midnight and rescue party brought 
bodies out. 


Nevada County 


NORTH STAR MINES CO. (Grass Valley)— 
Reported to be examining George Rogers’ pros- 
pect on Brandy Flat, west of Washington. If 
taken over and developed by this company Wash- 
ington district would be greatly benefited. Sev- 
eral promising properties in district awaiting 
more complete development. 

Placer County 

COPPER DEPOSITS on Ayers Estate, 2 miles 
north of Dairy Farm mine, reported under de- 
velopment by San Francisco and Sacramento 
men. Estate covers 35,000 acres and extends 
into Nevada County. W. B. Swears, of San 
Francisco, has optioned minerals on 1155 acres 
and extensive development is said to be contem- 
plated. Assays show both copper and gold. Op- 
erations 30 years ago were for gold, but $8 gold 


ore at that time would not pay and copper 
was a detriment. 
San Bernardino County 
LUCKY BOY (Halleck)—A 40-ft. shaft on 


this copper group is in oxidized ore all the way. 
Numerous opencuts have also shown ore at vari- 
ous points on the four claims in Avawatz Moun- 
tains, 22 miles west of Silver Lake station, on 
Tonopah & Tidewater R.R. Henry Hallgren and 
JF. Spaulding, owners. 
Siskiyou County 

CUB BEAR (Etna)—Siskiyou Syndicate will 
install small mill, this summer; to be increased 
in capacity after deciding upon best treatment. 

BONALLY (Etna)—New company, composed of 
Albert Aiken and associates, of San Francisco, 


operating this property in Salmon district. John 
D. Hubbard, superintendent. 
Tuolumne County 
FORTUNA (Sonora)—-Incorporation contem- 
plated by Alexander Hamilton and Barry S. 
Ulrich, of San Francisco, and F. B. Kinsman, 


of Berkeley, for development of property situated 
at Italian Camp. Mines were optioned at $40,- 
000. M. McCormick Co. and others are owners. 
COLORADO 
Clear Creek County 

SILVER PLUME CONSOLIDATED MINING 
(Silver Plume)—This company, capitalized at 
$3,000,000, has started operations in this camp. 
Contract recently let to James and William Bux- 
ton for driving 700-ft. tunnel. New equipment 
ordered. 

Lake County 

TARSUS (Leadville)—In this property on Yan- 
kee Hill a streak of high-grade silver ore was 
encountered at 300 ft. Winze now being sunk. 

DERRY RANCH GOLD DREDGING (Leadville) 
—Dredge began operating on Apr. 23. Thorough- 
ly overhauled during winter; full stock of sup- 
plies laid in for present season to avoid delays 
from slow deliveries. R. F. Lafferty, general 
manager. 

EDNA MINING (Leadville)—Development in 
Black Iron mine on Iron Hill, under lease to this 
company, has~- disclosed large body high-grade 
iron and manganese ore. Contract for siding 
from Denver & Rio Grande line is being ar- 
ranged. Shipping will follow. 

CARBONATE (Leadville)—Reopening this old 
property on Carbonate Hill is in progress under 
direction of Clarence Jarbeau. New boilers be- 
ing installed and hoisting plant overhauled. De- 
velopment undertaken last winter stated to have 
uneovered bodies of silver-bearing iron ore. 
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LEADVILLE UNIT (Leadville)—Sinking at the 
Jamie Lee shaft on Fryer Hill has reached depth 
of 140 ft. below old shaft bottom or total depth 
of 670 ft. Development in the upper contact 
continues to uncover new bodies of carbonate ores 
and shipment will follow construction in May of 
a siding to the Harvard and Jamie Lee. 

JULIA (Leadville)—This company, operating 
the Home Extension property in Down Town sec- 
tion, has just encountered another large shoot 
of high-grade manganese ore. The new body 
will not require sorting as heretofore, according 
to Manager Clarence Jarbeau. Shipping 50 tons 
daily to Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. at Pueblo. 
Output will be increased to 100 tons. 


DOLD MINING CO. (Leadville)—Organized by 
Denver men, with C. J. Dold, a pioneer operator 
of the Leadville district, as manager. Recently 
secured 10-year lease on the Northern prop- 
erty adjoining the Coronado in the Down Town 
section. Old headframe being repaired, and the 
640-ft. shaft is being retimbered. A  52-hp. 
hoist installed. Property long tied up by litiga- 
tion ; title lately passed to Leadville Basin Mines 
Co., with the Carlton interests in control. 


Teller County 
VINDICATOR CONSOLIDATED (Independence) 
-Building a fourth tailing dam 1300 ft. long 
in Grassy Creek Gulch to impound tailing from 
flotation mill (old La Belle plant) at Goldfield; 
tailing piped over hill at Bull Hill Y. W. E. 
Ryan, general superintendent. 


IDAHO 
Owyhee County 
MINES CO. (Demming via Mur- 
closed recently for power with 
Idaho Power Co.; 12-mile transmission line to 
be built. A four-ton Kelly-Springfield tractor 
is hauling lumber and supplies from Murphy to 
Hart Creek, 15 miles. 


Shoshone County 
FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING (Wallace) 
—At annual meeting, stockholders asked that 
new smelting contract be secured from American 
Smelting and Refining Co. Roger W. Straus and 
Frederick Burbidge elected directors to succeed 
Frank and Charles Sweeny. 


MARSH (Burke)—Will start mill May 1. Mill 
now under lease to Hecla. Both companies will 
use it jointly, the Marsh using it first half of 
month and Hecla last. Hecla uses mill to run 
ore from new vein, which carries considerable 
zine, its own mill being eqipped for lead only. 
Marsh and Heela ore similar. Each will run 100 
tons per day. 

SUCCESS 


DEMMING 
phy )—Contract 


(Wallace)—Orebody on 1400 level 
cut on 1500. Six feet of high-grade zinc, with 
larger percentage of lead; width not yet de- 
termined. Shoot on 1400 is 120 ft. long and 30 
ft. wide. Will soon ship 2000 tons per month. 
Supreme court dismissed appeal of Alameda com- 
pany and dissolved injunction restraining Success 
from following the ore into Cardiff claim. At 
Red Bird mine in Custer County, superintendent 
S. R. Moore reports 828,727 tons of ore, esti- 
mated to average 10.73% Pb and 7.86 oz. Ag; 
ore lately encountered on 900 level—not included 
in estimate; will build 100-ton mill. P. J. Gear- 
on, general manager. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin District 
CANTON (Lincolnville, Okla.)—Has taken over 
old Mission mine. 
MARSHFIELD (Baxter, Kan.)—Drill 
lease indicates ore face 65 ft. in height. 
build new mill soon. 


YELLOWSTONE (Joplin) —Keeping custom 
mill busy with ore from tract of Missouri Lead 
and Zine Co., right in Joplin. 


HOMESTAKE (Baxter, Kan.)—Building 200- 
ton mill on Douthit land, southwest of Baxter. 
Officers live at Shawnee, Okla. 

BOOTH & McINTOSH (Joplin)—Good drill 


strikes on lease of Burgess land in south part of 
Waco-Lawton field. Will sink mill shaft. 


GOLDEN EAGLE (Baxter, Kan.)—Starting mill 
on lease adjoining that of Sequoyah company, 
which has just placed its new mill in operation. 

EDNA E (Seneca)—Shaft in shallow ore. Has 
leased 37 acres of tract to Oklahoma City men, 
who will start drilling campaign inside 60 days. 


FIRST NATIONAL (Miami, Okla.)—Good 
strikes on south 20 acres of lease at Century; 


hole on 
Will 
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starting shaft. Shaft, started on 
some weeks ago, now down to ore, 
tion to be started immediately. 

OWOSSO (Joplin)—Will reconstruct 200-ton 
mill near Coahuila plant, at Duenweg, doubling 
its capacity. Two shafts now in sheet ground 
with 20-ft. ore face. 

LUCKY EXTENSION (Tar River, Okla.)—In- 
eorporated for $200,000 by J. G. Marcum, of Jop- 
lin, and associates; said to be backed by Calu- 
met & Hecla. 


north twenty 
Mill construc- 


MONTANA 


Beaverhead County 
BEAVER MINING CO. (Butte)—Newly or- 
ganized with capital of $950,000 to develop 320 
acres, about eight miles southeast of the Boston 
& Montana’s Elkhorn properties. Incorporators 
are Duluth mining men and M. H. Gannon, of 
Butte. As far as developed, ore is chiefly copper. 
BOSTON & MONTANA DEVELOPMENT 
(Butte)—Annual report shows $233,243 cash and 
available cash on notes and contracts. Its sub- 
sidiary, Boston & Montana Milling Co., is build- 
ing 100-ton mill for the Elkhorn properties to 
treat complex ores of Idanha vein, estimated to 
earry 16 oz. silver, 2.52% copper, 2.4% lead, 
2.3% zine and $2.40 a ton in gold. From the 
French gulch properties in Deerlodge County, 10 
earloads of ore were shipped, averaging $17.91 per 
ton. 
Cascade County 


IN NEIHART DISTRICT large number of leas- 
ers are at work. From Big Seven mine shipment 
of silver-lead ore was made to East Helena smelt- 
ery recently; also from Benton group of mines. 
Butte & Great Falls Mining Co. has been regu- 
lar shipper for some time. 


Deerlodge County 


CABLE CONSOLIDATED (Cable)—Expects to 
begin development soon with $200,000 fund. 


Mineral County 

ST. LAWRENCE (Saltese)—This mine, adjoin- 
ing the Richmond, is now being developed under 
lease and bond for Miss Elsie Knudson and asso- 
ciates; Henry M. Lancaster, manager. 

WILSON MINING AND SMELTING (Saltese)— 
Copper ore being taken out by leasers at this 
mine on Silver Creek. Company work on lead- 
silver claims will begin in a few weeks. G. W. 


Dougherty, secretary. 
RICHMOND (Saltese)—New tramway in suc- 


cessful operation; now handling about 100 tons 
crude ore, containing 14% copper and $3 in 
gold. Maximum capacity of tram, 250 tons; 
length, 14% miles. P. T. Sweeney, manager. 


Silver Bow County 


MINES OPERATING (Butte)—This company 
is producing about 200 tons daily from the Butte- 
Duluth property and in another month the output 
is expected to be brought up to 500 tons daily. 


BUTTE & SUPERIOR (Butte)—Tonnage and 
recovery reported higher than at any previous 
time this year. On Apr. 23, the Northern Pa- 
cific delivered in Butte what is considered the 
largest laminated flywheel, being a part of the 
new Nordberg-Westinghouse electric hoist; the 
flywheel weighs about 60 tons, being made up 
of 51 plates; it is 25% in. thick and 12 ft. 
in diameter. This hoist is expected to be in op- 
eration at the big new shaft in June and after 
it is operating smoothly the old Blackrock shaft 
will be repaired and used only in emergency. 


NEVADA 
Humboldt County 
ROCHESTER MINES CO. (Rochester)-—Rich 
strike of gold-silver ore, 9 ft. wide, recently 


made on 800-ft. level; remainder of vein, 11 ft., 
contains milling-grade ore. 


Nye County 

TONOPAH ORE PRODUCTION for week ended 
Apr. 21 was 8648 tons, valued at $159,988. Pro- 
ducers were: Tonopah Belmont, 2603 tons; Ton- 
opah Extension, 2380; Tonopah Mining, 1900; 
West End, 763; Jim Butler, 500; Halifax, 208; 
Rescue-Eula, 191; North Star, 53; Cash Boy, 50 
tons. 


ROUND MOUNTAIN (Round Mountain)—Hy- 
draulicking resumed. R. H. Ernest, superintend- 
ent. 

WHITE CAPS (Manhattan)—East 
drifts on 425-ft. level continue in ore 
lent grade. Shaft te be deepened to 
in immediate future. 


CASH BOY (Tonopah)—Plans to make carload 
shipment weekly. Intermediate drifts started from 


and west 
of excel- 
600 ft. 


winze about 50 ft. below present drifts. Faces 
reported in ore averaging $25 per ton. 
TONOPAH BELMONT (Tonopah)—Net profit 


for March was $71,456 from 13,164 dry tons of 
ore, 57 


Bullion production amounted to 1987.57 oz. 
gold and 186,326 oz. silver. 


TONOPAH MINING (Tonopah)—Net profit for 
March was $58,200 from. 8745 dry tons of ore; 
average value, $17.37. Bullion production was 
155,265 oz., valued at $141,225. The subsidiary, 
Eden Mining Co., in Nicaragua, has started mill- 
ing. 


WHITE CAPS EXTENSION MINES CO. (Man- 
hattan)—Organized by well-known mining men 


to develop three claims east of the White Caps, 
the Herd claims of about 85 acres and the Thelma 
group of three claims. Officers of the new com- 
pany are: John G. Kirchen, of Tonopah, presi- 
dent; John H. Miller, of Hawthorne, vice-presi- 
dent; A. G. Rayeraft, secretary (president of 
White Caps Mining Co.); directors, Hugh H. 
Brown, of Tonopah, and W. Lester Mangum, 
= represents the Knight interests of Provo, 
Ttah. 
White Pine County 


NEVADA CONSOLIDATED (McGill)—Copper 
output in March was 6,864,675 Ib. 


TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE COPPER (Copperhill—Acid pro- 
duction in March was approximately 23,000 tons; 
reconstruction of No. 1 acid plant to be com- 
pleted in June, after which acid output will be 


augmented. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Custer County 


SPOKANE LEAD AND SILVER (Custer)— 
Shipments of lead-silver ore being made at rate 
of two cars per week. 


- Lawrence County 


HOMESTAKE (Lead)—Announcement made by 
Superintendent Blackstone that wages will be in- 
creased in all classes of labor excepting those 
receiving $5 or more per day. Schedule of in- 
crease follows: Employees at present receiving 
$3 or less per day, an increase of 16%; over $3 


and up to $4 per day, increase of 12%; over 
$4 and up to $5, increase of 10%. Schedule 
will be retroactive—in force from Apr. 1. Notice 


is further given that the 7% additional compen- 
sation heretofore paid on Dec. 31 of each year 
will be paid to all employees now, but hereafter 
only to those employees receiving wages or salar- 
ies over $5 per day; this additional 7%, however, 
will be paid monthly. 


Pennington County 


HULL (Rochford)—One car of pyrites shipped 
to Eastern chemical company; regular shipments 
may follow. 

GOLD KING (Rochford)—Two boilers, hoist 
and compressor being installed. Three-compart- 
ment shaft will be sunk several hundred feet. 

COWBOY (Hill City)—Unwatered to 300-ft. 
level and ore which is of better grade than that 
nearer the surface is being sent to the tin con- 
centrator. Shaft will be continued in depth. _ 


BLUE BIRD (Keystone)—Installation of hoist 
and compressor nearly completed; will be fol- 
lowed by deepening of main shaft, now down 125 
ft. Amalgamation-concentration plant ready for 
treatment of the gold ores. 

DEMAND FOR LITHIA ORES has lead to re- 
sumption at most of properties in the vicinity of 
Keystone and regular shipments of both spodu- 
mene and amblygonite are being made to New 
Jersey. All available men are at work and the 
largest tonnage of this material mined in years 
is being sent to market. 


UTAH 
Juab County 
TINTIC SHIPMENTS for week ended Apr. 20 


were 213 cars. 

TINTIC STANDARD = (Eureka)—New _ shaft 
down 830 ft.; daily progress 5 to 6 ft. Winze, 
being sunk from 1600-ft. level from the incline, 
is in ore, though not of shipping grade. Ship- 


ments being made as usual. 

YANKEE (Eureka)—Car of unusually rich ore 
being prepared for market from body recently 
opened in Humbug workings. Lessees in other 
parts of mine have three cars of lead-silver ore 
ready for market. Zine ore also will be shipped. 

TINTIC BONANZA (Eureka)—Company re- 
cently incorporated with capitalization of 1,000,- 
000 shares, par value 10c., with 500,000 shares 
in treasury; owns 15 claims adjoining Eureka 
Standard, South Standard, East Tintic, Consoli- 
dated and United Tintic. There are two shafts, 
each 60 ft. deep, and one shaft 40 ft. deep. 
Contract let for sinking double-compartment shaft. 
Ore, lead-silver. E. J. Raddatz, president. 

}MPIRE MINES (Eureka)—Carisa mine, which 
includes old Spy mine, recently bought by Jesse 
Knight to form part of new merger known as Em- 
pire mines. This old mine has had ore either on 
surface or near surface for about 3000 ft. on 
strike of vein, but has not been opened to any 
great depth. Shaft on Spy sunk 900 ft. Entire 
holdings of new company comprises about six 
hundred acres, including Opex, Lower Mammoth, 
Tennessee Rebel, Central Mammoth, Garnet, Old 
Colony & Eureka and Black Jack, and Carisa has 
been offered company. Plans to begin work 
through Lower Mammoth. 


Salt Lake County 

UTAH COPPER (Garfield)—March production 
was 15,512,676 Ib. 

SHIPMENTS FROM ALTA again held back 
by weather conditions; road from Alta to Tan- 
ner’s Flat was impassable during week ended 
Apr. 21, as crust of snow was not thick enough 
to bear teams. Several small lots hauled over 
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new narrow-gage railroad between Tanner’s Flat 
and Wasatch. Michigan-Utah has considerable 
tonnage accumulated at Tanner’s Flat—brought 
down thus far over aérial tramway. It will re- 
quire about two weeks, under favorable condi- 
tions, before the roads will be open. Producing 
properties in Little Cottonwood Canyon are 
the South Hecla, Sells, Wasatch Mines and Alta 
Consolidated. Shippers on the Big Cottonwood 
side are the Cardiff and the Boston Development. 


Summit County 
PARK CITY SHIPMENTS for week ended Apr. 
21 were 3,827,100 pounds. 
SILVER KING CONSOLIDATED 
-——New mill producing a 
of concentrates weekly, 
$71 per ton. 


(Park City) 
little more than a car 
averaging better than 
Car shipped week ended Apr. 21 
brought over $3000 From 50 to 60 tons of 
first-class ore marketed daily. Monthly gross 
production in neighberhood of $100,000, and pres- 
ent monthly dividend requirement, $34,000. 
Length reached by tunnel—ultimate length 14,- 
000 ft.—being driven to develop Thaynes Can- 
yon section is 3500 ft.; daily rate of progress, 
12 to 15 ft. 

CANADA 

Ontario 


ORE SHIPMENTS FROM COBALT for month 
of March over Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Ry. are reported by Arthur A. Cole, mining engi- 
neer, as follows: Beaver Consolidated, 33 tons; 
Buffalo, 33; Coniagas, 39; Dominion Reduction 
Co., 372; Hudson Bay, 76; Kerr Lake, 43; La 
Rose, 154; Mining Corporation of Canada, 92; 
McKinley-Darragh, 128: O’Brien, 64; Penn Ca- 
nadian, 32; Right-of-Way, 43; Trethewey, 33; 
total, 1148 tons; Miller Lake-O’Brien (Elk Lake), 
24 tons. Nicke! ore, Alexo mine (Porquis Jctn.), 
385 tons; asbestos, Slade & Forbes Asbestos Co., 
1.20 tons. 


MIDAS (Kirkland Lake)—Promising 7-ft. vein 
uncovered. 


KERR LAKE (Coba!t)—Production for March 
was 219,335 oz.; highest since August. 

DOME LAKE (Porcupine)—Ralph Regnall has 
been appointed manager in place of Harry Darl- 
ing. 

HARGRAVES (Cobalt)—Vein stated to run 


3000 oz. to the ton, 3 in. wide, encountered at 75- 
ft. level of No. 1 shaft. 


MURRAY-MOGRIDGE (Wolfe lLake)—Power 
house ready for installation of compressor. Shaft 
will be driven to 400-ft. level. 


O’DONALD (Boston Creek)—Option held by 
Crown Reserve interests lapsed, owing to non- 
fulfilment of working conditions. 


WHITE RESERVE (Elk Lake)—Two promising 
veins cut at 140-ft. level; high-grade ore being 
taken from Pit No. 21 at 40 ft. 


LORRAIN CONSOLIDATED (South Lorrain)— 
Drift on No. 1 vein at 275-ft. level encountered 
ore carrying fair silver content. 


HOLLINGER RESERVE (Porcupine)—Shaft is 
being continued from 300- to 400-ft. level. Vein 
at 300 ft. is full width of shaft; carries free 
gold. 


BEAVER (Cobalt)—Has decided not to pay 
dividends at present on account of financing to 
be done on the Kirkland Lake property, acquired 
by the company. 

PETERSON LAKE (Cobalt)—Work at the Nova 
Scotia shaft abandoned and development will be 
confined to property formerly leased to the Sus- 
quehanna, where shaft has been unwatered. 

CROESUS (Munro Township)—High-grade ore- 
body, parallel to old vein, encountered in cross- 
cutting on 300-ft. level. Vein in basalt forma- 
tion, gold being associated with amygdaloidal py- 
rites. 


HURD (Kirkland Lake)—Prospect shaft on 
this property, under option to La Rose Consoli- 
dated, down 100 ft. where vein is width of shaft 
and well mineralized, though not so rich as on 
60-ft. level. Diamond-drill exploration will short- 
ly be commenced. 


HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED  (Timmins)— 
During four-weeks’ period ended Mar. 25, gross 


profit was $210,749, from ore averaging $8.67 
per ton; working cost, $3.97. Owing to labor 


difficulties, mill ran only 92.4% of possible run- 
ning time. Deficit reduced to $122,837. 


LA ROSE (Cobalt)—-Statement, as of Mar. 31, 
shows cash $667,023, ore on hand and in transit 
$68,763, less current liabilities $30,883, or a total 
of $704,903. Production for year ended Dec. 31 
was 740.065 oz., average selling price 64.89. ; 
cost, 46.39c.; net profit, $164,774. During the 
year, $36,248 was spent in development of out- 
side properties. 


MEXICO 


SMELTING AT MATEHUALA resumed on Apr. 
15 by American Smelting and Refining Co., two 
of the three copper furnaces being in operation. 
Company is planning to resume copper smelting 
at Aguascalientes about June 1. No definite 
plans yet made for resumption at Chihuahua or 
Velardefia, as conditions not yet sufficiently im- 
proved. Several of the company’s mining units 
in Chihuahua, however, are being reopened. 
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Metal N Markets 
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SILVER AND STERL ING 


Nl 


Silver | 


ling | New| Lon- | ling, | New | Lon- 
Ex- |York,| don, | Apr.| Ex- |York,| don, 
Apr. |change Cents Pence || May |change Cents) Pence 


26 |4.7556| 73} | 37y% | 30 (4.7556, 742 371 
27 4.7556) 744 | 37% | 1 4.7556) 743 (373 
28 4.7556 74 | 37% | 2 |4.7556| 74% 37% 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy 
& Harman and are in cents per troy ounce of bar 
silver, 999 fine. London quotations are in pence per 
troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS IN NEW YORK 
Tin Lead 
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* Average of sales reported. 

The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
average of the major markets based generally on sales 
as made and reported by producers and agencies, 
and represent to the best of our judgment the pre- 
vailing values of the metals for the deliveries con- 
stituting the major markets, reduced to basis of New 
York, cash, except where St. Louis is the normal 
basing point. 

The quotations for electrolytic copper are for cakes; 
ingots and wirebars. Electrolytic copper is commonly 
sold on “regular terms” (r.t.), including freight to the 
buyer’s works and is subject to a discount for cash. 
The difference between the price delivered and the 
New York cash equivalent is at present about 0.25c. 
on domestic business. The price of electrolytic 
cathodes is 0.05 to 0.10c. below that of electrolytic. 
Quotations for spelter are for ordinary Prime Western 
brands. We quote New York price at 17c. per 100 Ib. 
above St. Louis. 

Some current freight rates on metals per 100 Ib. 
are: St. Louis-New York 17c.; St. Louis-Chicago, 
6. 3e.; St. Louis-Pittsburgh, 13.1 cents. 


LONDON 


Lead 


Copper | Ti in —| 

Standard | E leo- | } | 
Apr. | ——————__|_ tro- 
May| Spot {3 Mos. 


oS 
26 | 130 | 


| Spot | Spot 


lytic 


| 
| Spot 3 3 Mos. 
al 


2273) 
130 | 1293 | 142 5) 231 


| 


129: | 142 2283 | 303; | 54 


303 54 


4} 230% | 54 
1293 | 142 2303 | 54 
1293 | 142 2304 | 30; | 54 


The above table gives the closing quotations on 
London Metal Exchange. All prices are in pounds 
sterling per ton of 2,240 Ib. For convenience in 
comparison of London prices, in pounds sterling per 
2,240 lb., with American prices in cents per pound 
the following approximate ratios are give n, reckoning 
exchange at 480. 15 = 3.21c.; £20 = 4.29c.;: 
£30 = 6.43c.; £40 = 8.57c.; £60 = 12.85c. Varia- 
, £1= 0.21ic 


1293 | 142 


tions 


NEW YORK—May 2, 1917 

The markets for copper and lead were 
dominated by the uncertainties respecting the 
negotiations now going on with the Government 
at Washington. In spelter the condition is dif- 
ferent. there being an accumulation of that 
metal. The tin market is also swayed by political 
uncertainties, which in this case focus in London, 


Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 


Copper—With the distinct intimations last Wed- 
nesday, which began to receive serious considera- 
tion on Thursday, that the U. S. Government is 
going to buy a very large quantity of copper, and 
that the price will not be determined arbitrarily 
but will conform to natural market conditions, 
there was a_ distinct change in sentiment. In 
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the first place the offerings of those sellers 
who were trying to find a market at lower levels 
were summarily checked. On the other hand, 
no very important buying was inspired, but there 
were some transactions on every day of the 
week, whereas, in the previous week, there were 
searcely any, and the aggregate of the reports 
to us amounted to several millions of pounds, 
with the probability that the total of all sellers 
was larger. The business was chiefly for third- 
quarter delivery, and was done at small advances 
in price from day to day. There was also an 
advance in prices for near-by copper. In _ the 
early part of the week, May-June was reported 
sold at 29%c., with July offered at 28c. In 
the last half of the week, May-June was offered 
at 30%c., and July, at 29%e Business in 
near-by copper was of but trifling amount. The 
major market at the present time is for third- 
quarter delivery. Some of the selling agencies 
did not figure in the market, but the majority 
of them were sellers. The copper market will 
not acquire any stability until the terms of the 
Government contract are known; as yet they 
have not been settled. 

Copper Sheets—The price of copper sheets re- 
mains the same as shown by our quotations last 
week. We quote hot rolled at 40@42c. per Ib. 
cold rolled lc. higher. Wire 1s now quoted 
36@38c., f.o.b. mill. 

Tin—Scarcely any business was done in this 
market, which is dominated by the conditions of 
short supply and Governmental control. 


Lead—tThe large volume that we reported last 
week apparently satisfied the plans of those 
manufacturers who had made up their minds to 
lay in supplies, transactions this week having 
been much less in volume. The bulk of the 
business was done at about 954@9%c. On some 
small lots of spot lead a premium was realized, 
prices as high as 10c. being reported. Prices 
at New York and St. Louis were about on a 
parity, neither buyers nor sellers haggling over 
differentials at the present high level. On May 2 
the A. S. & R. Co. advanced its price to 9%e. 
While much of the lead supply is going into con- 
sumption on quotational averages as usual, the 
market for free supplies has been dominated by 
uncertainties respecting the Government require- 
ments. We have now been officially informed that 
the total requirements for both army and navy in 
May and June will not exceed 2500 tons, the ma- 
jor part not necessarily to be called for until June, 

Zinc—As a reflection of the better feeling in 
copper, a buying movement in spelter developed 
on Apr. 27, speculators being the first buyers, 
and being followed by both brass-makers and 
galvanizers. Their combined purchases on Apr. 
27-28 amounted to a fair tonnage, though nothing 
to brag about, and on Apr. 28 as high as 9%4c. 
was realized, the average for that day being 95<c. 
On Apr. 30, the demand petered out, and smelters 
immediately became sellers at concessions, with 
the result that on May 2 the market was down 
to the basis of about 9%4c. 

Zinc Sheets--Price of zinc 
changed. Market is now at $19 per 
Peru, Ill., less 8% discount. 


Other Metals 

Aluminum— The market remains 
quiet and somewhat duller than last week. No 
demand has developed. Nominal quotation is 
59@60c. per Ib. for No. 1 ingots, New York. 

Antimony——-Not much doing in spot metal with 
prices ranging from 30 to 34e., all transactions 
being small. We quote 32c. May-June shipment 
from China 144%@15\c., ¢.i.f., New York, duty 
unpaid; fair business. 

Cerium—Pyrophoric alloy firm at $28 per Ib. 
for cut or sticks. Safety-lamp alloy at $40 per 
Ib. Nitrate at $7.50.1 

Magnesium—The 120-mesh metal quoted at 
$3.90 per Ib.; ingot metal at $2.50 per Ib. for 
ton lots; 160 or 200-mesh, $4.20 per Ib.! 

Molybdenum—Metal in wire form, 12%c. per 
gram.! 

Nickel—The market remains steady at 50@55c. 
per Ib. for nickel. Electrolytic commands an ad- 
ditional 5e. per Ib. 

Tungsten—Metal quoted at $2.20 per Ib.! 

Quicksilver—Market steady at $113. San Fran- 
cisco reports, by telegraph, $112.50, steady. 


Gold. Silver and Platinum 


Gold—The Bank of England gold reserve, ac- 
cording to report of Samuel Montagu & Co., 
London, Apr. 5, 1917, showed an increase of 


been 
f.o.b. 


sheets has 
100 Ib. 


aluminum 


1Quotations supplied by Foote Mineral Co., 


Philadelphia. 
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£608,650 as compared with the previous week. 
West African gold output for February, 1917, 
amounted to £104,892. 


Silver—Silver market has ruled firm in London 
on continued buying for coinage, and moderate 
supplies. Shipments of silver to London have 
been reduced owing to purchases by U. S. Mint. 
Market closes firm at 37% pence in London. 

A report from Samuel Montagu & Co., Lon- 
don, Apr. 5, 1917, notes that secantiness of sup- 
plies has been indicated by the movements of the 
price. So long as demand, other than that con- 
tinuously in force for coinage, continued insig- 
nificant, the London market remained inert, es- 
pecially as China Exchange was falling and sales 
from that quarter were fairly constant. More 
inquiry began on Mar, 31, and was accompanied 
by improving rates from China, the quotation ris- 
ing sharply. <A_ reaction occurred on account 
of the general holidays. 

Mexican dollars at New York, Apr. 26, 
27, 56%c.; 28, 57%4¢.; 30, 57%c.; May 1 

Platinum en at $105. 


Palladium—Considerable inquiry for this metal 
was reported. Sales were made at $100, and the 
market was quoted firm at that price. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Platteville, Wis., Apr. 28—Blende, basis 60% 
Zn, $70 for premium ore down to $65 for medium 
grade. Lead ore, basis 80% Pb, $115 per ton. 
Shipments reported for the week are 2579 tons 
of zine ore, 157 tons of lead ore, and 708 tons of 
sulphur ore. For the year to date the figures 
are: 43,957 tons of zine ore, 1675 tons of lead 
ore, and 8525 tons of sulphur ore. Shipped dur- 
ing the week to separating plants, 3434 tons of 
zine ore. 

Joplin, Mo., Apr. 28—Blende per ton, high 
$75.40; basis 60% Zn, premium ore $72, medium 
to low $70@64; Calamine, per ton, basis 40% 
Zn, $38@40. Average selling price, all grades 


of zine, $70.98. 

Lead, high $119.15, basis 80% Pb, $115@110; 
average selling price, all grades of lead $110.08 
per ton. 

Shipments the week, blende 
mine, 973 tons, lead 1508 tons. 
the week, $884,980. 
last year blende 21,7 
lead 5476 tons. 

There is no talk of organizing a movement to 
close down a certain number of mines, but there 
is a determination expressed among producers 
that they will not continue operating a_ single 
mine longer than it pays a fair margin of profit. 
Several closed during the past week, several 
others will withhold their ore a few weeks and 
if there is no improvement in the market will 
then close down, and others are preparing to 
clear up their business preparatory to closing 
down when it is in shape. What small profit 
was made in the sheet ground area during the 
past year, not put back in development and 
equipment, will not be sacrificed to continue a 


losing business. 
Other Ores 


Antimony Ore--Quoted nominally at $2.25 per 
unit. Continues very searce, 

Carnotite.-Quoted at $60 per 
oxide, $3.60 per Ib. 

Chrome Ore—Quoted at $1 per 
ore. 

Fluorspar—-Relief of embargo in Middle West 
shows quotation of $40 for 98% acid and $38 for 
05%. Metallurgical grade, 85%, $33. 

Manganese Ore—In strong demand. Ore of 
15% grade is quoted at 85c. per unit; chemical 
ore, at 44%4,@6e. per lb., according to grade. 

Molybdenum Ore—There is no change in this 
market. Nothing but small supplies is offered. 


Strontium Ore -The 80% crude’ carbonate 
quoted at 7c. per ib. Crude sulphate, 95% do- 
mestic, 2c. per lb.; 90% imported, le. per Ib.! 

Tungsten Ore—Transactions were reported at 
$18, which we quote as the market for the week. 
The principal producer is now asking $20. 

Charles Hardy reports under date of May 1, 
as follows: “To-day, the new schedule for do- 
mestic tungsten ore comes into operation and the 
Atolia Mining Co. is now quoting $20 per unit 
on the basis of 60% W0Os, with 30c. added for 
every unit above. Thus high-grade ore running 
about 65% would command a price of $21.50 and 
70% as much as $23. Anticipating this advance 
of ‘price, buyers rushed to contract before the 
new schedule came into operation and the month 
of April has probably seen the largest business 
ever done during any 30 days in tungsten, The 
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8592 tons, cala- 
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54 tons, calamine 2393 tons, 
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This index is a convenient reference to the cur- 
rent literature of mining and metallurgy pub- 
lished in all of the important periodicals of the 
world. We will furnish a copy of any article (if 
in print) in the original language for the price 
quoted. Where no price is quoted the cost is 
unknown. Inasmuch as the papers must be or- 
dered from the publishers, there will be some 
delay for the foreign papers. Remittance must 
be sent with order. Coupons are furnished at 
the following prices: 20c each, six for $1, 33 
for $5, and 100 for $15. When remittances are 
made in even dollars, we will return the excess 
over an order in coupons if so requested. 


COPPER 


7038—ARIZONA—Ore Occurrence as It Affects 
Mining Conditions in Bisbee. W. B. Gohring. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 7, 1917; % p.) 20c. 

7039—BELGIAN CONGO—The Katanga Copper 
Deposits. H. Foster Bain. (Min. Mag., Mar., 
1917; 5 pp., illus.) 40c. 

7040—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Grand Forks 
Phoenix, B. C. T. A. Rickard. (Min. and 
Press, Feb. 24, 1917; 6 pp., illus.) 20c. 

7041—CALIFORNIA—Ore Deposition and En- 
richment at Engels, California. L. C. Graton and 
D. H. McLaughlin. (Econ. Geol., Jan., 1917; 38 
pp., illus.) 60c. 

7042—CHINO COPPER CO.—Annual Report. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 21, 1917; 2 pp.) 20c. 

7043—CRUSHING—Notes on Ball Milling with 
Special Reference to the Marcy Mill. F. E. 
Marcy. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Mar. 15, 1917; 
1% pp.) 

7044—-FIRE—Notes on the Calumet & Hecla 
Mine Fire. John Knox, Jr. (Bull. Lake Superior 
Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 6 pp.) 

7045—FLOTATION—Hydraulic 
chine. Arthur Crowfoot. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Apr. 14, 1917; 1% pp., illus) Describes type 
of machine used by Arizona Copper Co. 20c. 

7046—MINING METHOD—The Coronado Top- 
Slicing Method Developed by Arizona Copper 
Co. Peter B. Scotland. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Apr. 7, 1917; 1% pp., illus.) 20¢e. 

7047—NEVADA—Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead 
and Zinc in Nevada in 1915. V. C. Heikes. (Min- 
eral Resources of the U. S., 1915—-Part I; 42 pp.) 

7048—NEW MEXICO—The Lordsburg District, 
New Mexico. Faris V. Bush. (Eng. and Min. 
Gourn., Mar. 31, 1917; 2 pp., illus.) 20¢. 

7049—PRODUCTION, ETC.—Copper in 1915. 
B. S. Butler. (Mineral Resources of the U. S., 
1915—Part I; 68 pp.) 

7050—RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO., 
Annual Report. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 14, 
1917; 14 pp.) 20c. 

7051—_REDUCTION 


and 
Sci. 


Flotation Ma- 


WORKS of the Weringer 
Mines Co. C. B. Clyne. (Min. and Oil Bull., 
Mar., 1917; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 

7052—REFINING—Current Density in Copper 
Refining. Lawrence Addicks. (Met. and Chem. 
Eng., Mar. 15, 1917; 4% pp., illus.) 40c. 


GOLD DREDGING 


7053—PHILIPPINE GOLD DREDGING. Frank 
B. Ingersoll (Manila Bureau of Sci., 1916 ; 7% pp.) 
_7054—TIERRA DEL FUEGO—Gold Dredging in 
Tierra del Fuego. Lyman Chatfield. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Apr. 14, 1917; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 


GOLD AND SILVER—GENERAL 


7055—ALASKA JUNEAU MILL. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Mar. 31, 1917; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 

7056—ALASKA TREADWELL, ETC.—Metal 
lurgical Methods at Treadwell. S. B. Combest 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Mar. 24, 1917; 8% pp., 
illus.) 20¢e. 

7057—COBALT—Notes on Metallurgy at Cobalt 
During 1916. R. B. Watson. (Can. Min. Journ., 
Mar. 1, 1917; 1% pp.) 20ce. 

7058—NEVADA—Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead 
and Zine in Nevada in 1915. V. C. Heikes. 
we Resources of the U. S., 1915—Part I; 42 
pp. 

7059—ONTARIO—Gold and Silver Mining in 
Northern Ontario—(Retrospective and Prospec- 
tive.) Homer L. Gibson. (Can. Min. Journ., Mar. 
1, 1917; 1% pp.) 20c. 

7060—QUEENSLAND—The_ Charters 
Goldfield. J. H. Reid. (Queensland Govt. 
Journ., Feb. and Mar., 1917; 26% pp.) $1. 

7061—RAND—Metallurgical Problems of the 
Rand. H. Foster Bain. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
Feb. 17, 1917; 8% pp., illus.) 20c. 

7062—RAND—Organization of Mine 
the Witwatersrand. E. M. Weston. 
Min. Journ., Apr. 14, 1917; 3% pp.) 
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20e. 
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7063—RAND MINERAL 
1916. <A. Cooper Key. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Apr. 21, 1917; 1% pp., illus.) 20c. 

7064—SOUTH DAKOTA—Brief Description of 
the Mogul Mill. <A. E. Sargent. (Pahasapa 
Quart., Feb., 1917; 6 pp., illus.) 

7065—TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING in 1916. 
Rowland Gascoyne. (Can. Min. Journ., Feb. 15, 
1917; 1§ pp.) 20¢. 


IRON ORE DEPOSITS, MINING, ETC. 


7066—BASIC BESSEMER ORE, 
of. H. H. Campbell. (Iron Age, Mar. 22, 
2% pp.) 20c. 

7067—-CRUSHING PLANT at Brier Hill Shaft 
of Penn Iron Mining Co. Floyd L. Burr. (Bull. 
Lake Superior Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 10 pp., 
illus.) 

7068—ELECTRICAL POWER in 
the Menominee Range. Chas. 
Lake Superior Min. Inst., Mar., 
illus.) 

7069—FRANCE—Mining 
France. Chas. R. Flandreau. 
Journ., Apr. 7, 1917; % p.) 

7070—MINING METHOD—The Method of Min- 
ing Used at the Loretto Mine. C. H. Baxter. 
(Bull. Lake Superior Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 4 pp.) 

7071—MINING METHOD—The _ Sub-Stoping 
Method of Mining as Used at the Chatham Mine. 
F. J. Smith. (Bull. Lake Superior Min. Inst., 
Mar., 1917; 4 pp.) 

7072—MINING METHODS in the Florence Dis- 
trict, Wisconsin. J. M. Riddell. (Bull. Lake Su- 
perior Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 6 pp., illus.) 


7073—MINING METHODS in the Tron River 
District of Michigan. Rudolph Ericson. (Bull. 
Lake Superior Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 7 pp.) 

7074—MINING METHODS—Methods of Mining 
at the Chapin Mine. W. C. Gordon. (Bull. Lake 
Superior Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 16 pp) 

7075—MINING METHODS—Sub-Stoping at the 
Amasa-Porter Mine. M. E. Richards. (Bull. Lake 
Superior Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 4 pp., illus.) 

T076—MINING METHODS—The Methods of 
Opening and Mining the Davidson No. 2 Mine. 
Rudolph Ericson. (Bull. Lake Superior Min. Inst., 
Mar, 1917; 6 pp., illus ) 

7077—QUEBEC—Part of the District of Lake 
St. John, Quebec. John A. Dresser. (Memoir 92, 
Can. Dept. of Mines, Geol. Survey, 1916; 88 pp., 
illus.) 

7078—SHAFT RAISING at the 
Minnesota. Charles F. Jackson. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ, Apr. 7, 1917; % p., illus.) 20c. 

T079—SHAFT SINKING—Equipping and Sink- 
ing the No. 1 Shaft at the Holmes Mine of Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co. Lucien Eaton. (Bull. Lake 
Superior Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 164% pp., illus.) 


IRON AND STEEL—METALLURGY 


7080—BLAST-FURANCE GAS—Burning Blast- 
Furnace Gas Under Boilers. (Proc. Engrs. Soc. 
of W. Penn., Apr., 1917; 32 pp., illus.) Discus- 
sion by F. E. Leahy, H. C. Cronemeyer, H. C. 
Siebert, S. G. Brigel and others. 40c. 

7081—BLAST FURNACES—Air Drying for 
Blast Furnaces. Leon Cammen. (Proc. Engrs. 
Soc. W. Penn., Apr, 1917; 6 pp., illus.) 40c. 

7082 — LABORATORY — Laboratoire d’Essais 
pour Fonderie. (Génie Civil, Dec. 23, 1916; 2 pp., 
illus.) 40¢ 

7083—STEEL MILLS—Speed Control of Induc- 
tion Motors for Steel-Mill Drive. J. D. Wright 
(Gen. Elec. Rev , Feb., 1917; 6% pp., illus.) 40c. 

7084—UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORA- 
TION. Annual Report. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Mar. 31, 1917; 2% pp.) 20c. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


7085—FRENCH INDO-CHINA—Les Mines de 
Zine du Tonkin. (Metaux et Alliages, Mar., 1917; 
24% pp) 40e. 

7086—IDAHO—Genesis of the Success Zinc- 
Lead Deposit Coeur d’Alene District, Idaho. Jo- 
seph B. Umpleby. (Econ. Geol., Feb.-Mar., 1917; 
1514 pp., illus.) 60c. 

7087—NEVADA—Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and 
Zine in Nevada in 1915. V. C. Heikes. (Mineral 
Resources of the U. S., 1915—Part I; 42 pp.) 

7088—ROASTING—La Calcination de la Cala- 
mine au _ Convertisseur. (Metaux et Alliages, 
Mar., 1917; 2% pp.) 40¢c. 


OTHER METALS 


7089—ANTIMONY—Queensland Mineral Depos- 
its. A Review of Occurrences, Production, Values 
and: Prospects. B Dunstan. (Queensland Govt. 
Min. Journ., Feb. 15, 1917; 5% pp.) 60e 


PRODUCTION — in 


The Supply 
10%7 ; 


Mining on 
Harger. (Bull. 
1917; 13 pp., 


Activity at Caen, 
(Eng. and Min. 


Harold Mine, 


Vol. 103, No. 18 
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7090—ANTIMON Y—Electro-Deposition of Anti- 
mony from Fluoride Baths Containing Addition 
Agents. F. C. Mathers, K. S. Means and B. F. 
Richard. (Advance copy, Am. Electrochem. Soc , 
May 5, 1917; 8% pp., illus.) 

7091—ANTIMONY—Tests of Antimony Plating 
Baths. F. C. Mathers and K. S. Means. (Ad- 
peor copy, Am. Electrochem. Soc, May, 1917; 
3 pp 

7092—COBALT—The__ Estimation _ of 
Quantities of Cobalt. A. D. Powell. 
Chem. Ind., Mar. 15, 1917; % p.) 

7093—TITANIUM, COLUMBIUM, TANTALUM 
AND ZIRCONIUM, The Estimation and Separation 
of. William P. Headden. (Prof. Colo. Sci. Soc., 
Feb., 1917; 17 pp.) 

7094—MOLYBDENITE—A Note on 
Molybdenite Mine Near Quyon, Quebec. 
Dresser. 
pp.) 

7095—MOLYBDENUM ORES and Their Con- 
contration. F. W. Horton. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
Feb. 24, 1917; 2% pp., illus.) Abstract from 
Bull. 111, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 20c. 

_ 7096—NICKEL—Report of the Nickel Commis- 
sion. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 14, 1917; 3% 
pp.) Abstract of report of Royal Ontario Nickel 
Commission. 20c. 

7097—QUICKSILVER—The Geology 
Quicksilver Deposits. J. A. Udden. 
Resources, Apr., 1917; 4 pp., illus.) 

7098—TIN—Bucket-Dredging for Tin in the 
Federated Malay States. Harry D. Griffiths. (Min. 
Mag., Feb. and Mar., 1917; 16 pp., illus.) Contin- 
uation of article previously indexed. 80ec. 

7099—TIN—Hydraulic Tin Mining in Swaziland. 
J. Jervis Garrard. (Bull. 149, I. M. M., Feb. 5, 
1917 ; 22 pp., illus.) 

7100—TIN AND TUNGSTEN in South Dakota. 
John Bland. (Min. and Sci. Press, Mar. 31, 1917; 
3% pp., illus.) 20e. 

7101—ZIRCONIA—Melting Zirconia and Pro- 
duction of Ware Therefrom. E. Podszus. (Journ. 
Soc. of Chem. Ind., Feb. 28, 1917; % p.) Ab- 
a from Zeit. f. angew. Chem., Vol. 30, pp. 
f-id. 

7102 — ZIRCONIUM — L’Oxyde_ de 
Comme Produit Réfractaire. 
Feb., 1917; % p.) 400. 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


71083—ASBESTOS—Origin of Massive Serpen- 
tine and Chrysotile Asbestos, Black Lake-Thet- 
ford Area, Quebec. R. P. D. Graham. (Econ. 
Geol., Feb.-Mar., 1917; 49 pp)  60¢e. 
7104—CANADA—The Production of Cement, 
Lime, Clay Products, Stone and Other Structural 
Materials in Canada During 1915. John Me- 
Leish. (Can. Dept. of Mines, 1916; 60 pp.) 
7105—GRAPHITE—Clay County Graphite Dis- 
trict of Alabama. Irving Herr. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Apr. 21, 1917; 5 pp., illus.) 20e. 
7106—GRAPHITE—The Mineral Deposits of 
the Buckingham Map-Area, Quebec. M. E. Wil- 
son, (Trans. Can. Min. Inst., 1916; 22 pp., illus.) 
7107—MAGNESITE—The Origin and Geo-Chem- 
istry of Magnesite. S. H. Dolbear. (Min. and 
Sci. Press, Feb. 17, 1917; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 
7108—NITRATE OF SODA—Production of Ni 
trate of Soda in Chile—Past, Present and Future. 
I. Birkwood Hobsbaum and J. L. Grigioni. (Journ. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., Jan. 31, 1917; 11% pp., illus.) 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


7109—APPALACHIAN OIL-FIELD- BRINES. 
Notes on. G. B. Richardson. (Econ. Geol., Jan., 
1917; 3 pp.) 60ce. 
7110—GEOLOGY—Ethics of the 
Geologist. Frederick G. Clapp. (Econ. 
Feb.-Mar., 1917; 33 pp.)  60c. 
7111—ILLINOIS—Oil and Gas in the Vincennes 
Quadrangle. John L. Rich. (Bull. 33, Ill. Geol 
Surv., 1916; 28% pp., illus.) 
7112—ILLINOIS—Oil Investigations in 
in 1916. Under direction of Fred H. Kay. 
35, Ill. State Geol. Surv., 1917; 80 pp., 
7113—WYOMING—The Byron Oil and Gas 
Field, Big Horn County. Victor Ziegler. (Bull. 
14, State Geologist of Wyo., 1917; 27 pp., illus.) 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY—GENERAL 


7114—CALIFORNIA—The Geologic Formations 
of California. James Perrin Smith. (Bull. 72, 
Calif. State Min. Bureau, 47 pp., illus.) 

7115—MONTANA—Mineral Prospects in Fergus 
County, Mont. O. W. Freeman. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Apr. 14, 1917; 2% pp., illus.) 20¢ 

7116—NEVADA—Geology of the Cedar Range: 
G. R. Stevens. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 27, 
1917; % p.) 20c. 
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7117—SULPHIDE ORES—A Study of the Mag- 
matic Sulphide Ores. C. F. Tolman, Jr., and 
Austin F. Rogers. * (Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ. 
Publications, 1916; 76 pp., 20 Plates.) 


MINING LAW 


CLAIMS—The Patenting of 
(Min. and Oil Bull., Apr., 1917; 


7118—MINING 
Mining Claims. 
2 pp.) 20c. 

7119—TEXAS—The New Mineral Land Lease 


Law. (Tex. Mineral Resources, April, 1917; 5 
pp.) 
MINING—GENERAL 
7120—ACCIDENTS—Mine Accidents Classified 


by Mining Methods, for the Lake Superfor Dis- 
trict, 1915. Albert H. Fay. (Bull. Lake Superior 
Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 6 pp.) 

7121—BRAZIL—The Mining Industry of Brazil. 
F. Lynwood Garrison. (Min. and Sci. Press, Mar. 
10, 1917; 4% pp., illus.) 20¢. 

7122— BRITISH COLUMBIA — The Mineral 
Wealth of British Columbia and Its Utilization. 


Alexander Sharp. (Min. and Eng. Ree., Mar., 
1917; 2 pp.) Paper before Vancouver Board 


of Trade in support of a resolution urging the 
appointment of a commission to report on mineral 
resources of the province. 2c. 
7123—BULLDOZING CHAMBERS at Tread- 
well Mine. R. G. Wayland. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Apr. 7, 1917; 1 p., illus.) 20¢e. 
7124—CANADA—Preliminary Report of the 
Mineral Production of Canada During 1916. Pre- 
pared by John McLeish. (Can. Dept. of Mines, 
1917; 25 pp.) 
7125—CANADA—War Importance of Canada’s 
Mineral Resources. Arthur A. Cole. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Apr. 21, 1917; 2% pp.) Address 
before Canadian Club of Montreal, Mar. 5, 1917. 
20c. 
7126—CAVING 


SYSTEM—Losses Incident to 


the Caving of Orebodies. R. G. Sampson. (Min. 
and Sci. Press, Apr. 7, 1917; 3% pp., illus.) 
20c. 

7127 — CHUTES — Construction of Chutes. 


James E. Harding. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 
14, 1917; % p., illus.) 20c. 

7128—DRIFTING—Arrangement of Water Tanks 
for Drifting Machines. H. H. Hodgkinson. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Apr. 21, 1917; % p., illus.) 20c. 

7129—DRILLS—The Testing and Application 
of Hammer Drills by New Jersey Zine Co. Ben- 
jamin F. Tillson. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 
7, 1917; 10% pp., illus) 20c. 

7130—EXPLOSIVES—Electric Heating Plant 
for Powder Magazines Used at Perseverance Mine, 
Alaska. Alvin L. Erickson. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Apr. 14, 1917; % p., illus.) 20¢. 

7131—HAULAGE—Horse Haulage versus Com- 
pressed-Air Haulage—A Comparison of Costs. 
Raoul Green. (Trans. Can. Min. Inst., Vol. XIX, 
1916; 8 pp.) 

7132—HEADFRAMES—The Design of Head- 
frames. Floyd L. Burr. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Apr. 7, 1917; 9 pp., illus.) 20c. 

7133—HOISTING—FEfficiencies and 
Steam and Electric Winding Plant. Harold W. 
Clayden. (So. Afr. Min. Journ., Feb. 3, 1917; 
1% pp., illus.) Paper before So. Afr. Inst., Elec. 
Engrs. 

7134—LOADING POCKET in Burra’ Burra 
Mine. Walter R. Hodge. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Apr. 7, 1917; 4 pp., illus.) 20c. 

7135—MINE MODELS—Mining Methods Tllus- 


Costs of 





trated in Miniature. W. R. Crane.- (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Apr. 7, 1917; 3% pp., illus.) 


20¢e. 

7136—MINING METHODS—Methods of Under- 
ground Metal Mining. F. W. Sperr. (Eng. and 
Min, Journ., Apr. 7, 1917; 4 pp., illus.) Diagram- 
matic classification of-162 different mining meth- 
ods with definitions. ‘ 

7137—ONTARIO—Winter Traveling in Western 
Ontario. J. F. Kellock Brown. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Apr. 7, 1917; 1% pp.) 20¢. 

7138—PROSPECTORS’ CONVENTION. J. F. 
Kellock Brown. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 7, 
1917; % p.) Announcement of convention which 
was to be held in Fort William, Ont., to improve 
status of prospectors. 

7139 — PUMPING — Preventing Air-Driven 
Pumps from Freezing. James Humes. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Apr. 7, 1917; 1 p., illus) 20¢e. 

7140—QUEENSLAND MINING INDUSTRY, 
Review of Year 1916. Report by the Under Sec- 
retary for Mines. (Queensland Govt. Min. Journ., 
Mar. 15, 1917; 17 pp., illus.) 60¢e. 


7141—RESCUE STATION—The Jasper Park 
Mine Rescue Station. I. C. Callander. (Bull. 


Can. Min. Inst., Mar., 1917; 2% pp.) 
7142—SAFETY MEASURES—Recording of Ac- 
cidents, and Safety Measures Employed by the 
New Jersey Zine Co., Benjamin F. Tillson. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Apr. 7, 1917; 8 pp., illus.) 20c. 
7143—SHAFTS—Construction of Mine Shafts 
of Great Depth Through Water-Bearing Soil. J. 





W. Doty. (Trans. Can. Min. Inst., Vol. XIX, 
1916; 23 pp., illus.) 
7144 — SHRINKAGE STOPING — Saving a 


Shrinkage Stope by an Electric Blast, Dairy Farm 
Mine, California. 8. Ford Eaton. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Mar. 31, 1917; 2% pp., illus.) 20¢c. 

7145 — TRAMMING — Underground Tramming. 
David B. Scott. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 7, 
1917; 4 pp., illus.) 20¢e. 
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7146—UNWATERING an Inclined Shaft on the 
Comstock Lode. James E. Harding. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Mar. 31, 1917; 1% pp., illus.) 20¢e. 

7147—VENTILATION in the Rincon Mine. 
Blamey Stevens. (Min. and Sci. Press, Apr. 14, 
1917; 2% pp., illus.) 20¢. 


FLOTATION 
(See also “Copper’’) 
7148—COBALT—Notes on Metallurgy at Cobalt 
During 1916. R. B. Watson. (Can. Min. Journ., 


Mar. 1, 1917; 1% pp.) 20c. 
7149—FLOTATION PRODUCTS, The Disposal 


of. Robert S. Lewis. (Min, and Sci. Press, 
Apr. 7, 1917; 9% pp., illus.) 20¢c. 
7150—HISTORY of Flotation, The. T. A. Rick- 


ard. (Min. and Sci. Mar. 17 and 24, 
1917; 20 pp.) 40ce. 

7151—LITIGATION—Flotation Litigation. 
Rickard. (Min. and Sci. 
6% pp.) 20e. 

7152—MINERALS SEPARATION—Patent 835,- 
120. (Min. and Sci. Press, Mar. 31, 1917; 3% 
pp) Story of operations leading to application 
for above patent, as recorded in Minerals Separa- 
tion brief in Miami appeal. 20c. 

7153—SULPHUR DIOXIDE as a_ Flotative 
Agent. (Min. and Sci. Press, Apr. 7, 1917; 1% 
pp., illus.) Notes on practice at Broken Hill 
Proprietary plant. 20c. 


ORE DRESSING—GENERAL 


7154—CRUSHING—Grading of Crushed Stone 
and Gravel Feldspar, Fireworks and Flour. Edw, 
S. Wiard. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Apr. 15, 
1917; 2% pp., illus.) 40c. 

7155—CRUSHING—Notes on Ball Milling with 


Press, 


TA: 
Press, Apr. 14, 1917; 





Special Reference to the Marcy Mill. F. E. 
Marcy. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Mar. 15, L917; 
1% pp.) 


METALLURGY—GENERAL 


7156—ELECTRIC FURNACE—Le Four Electri- 
que Louis Louvrier pour la Réduction des Miner- 
ais. (Metaux et Alliages, Mar., 1917; 1 p.) 
40c. 

7157—ELECTRODES—The Production and 
Properties of Magnetite Electrodes. M. DeKay 
Thompson and T. C. Atchison. (Advance copy, 
Am. Electrochem. Soc., May, 1917; 5 pp., illus.) 

7158—MELTING of Non-Ferrous Metals. (Iron 
and Coal Tr. Rev., Mar. 23, 1917; % p.) Ab- 
stracts of paper by H. M. Thornton and Harold 
Hartley, W. J. Hocking, C. M. Walter, G. B. Brook 
and H. S. Primrose before the Inst. of Metals; to 
be continued. 40c. 


7159—REFRACTORY—Sur_ l’Emploi_ de _ la 


Bauxite Comme Matiére Réfractaire. Louis Le 
Chatelier. (Rev. de Met., Sept.-Oct., 1916; 4% 
pp.) 


7160—SILICA BRICKS—L’Etat Actuel de la 
Fabrication des Briques de Silice. Henry Le 
— (Rev. de Met., Sept.-Oct., 1916; ¢% 
pp. 

7161—SMELTER SMOKE—The Cottrell Process 
in Practice. Linn Bradley. (Met. and Chem. 
Eng., Mar. 15, 1917; 4% pp., illus.) Paper be- 
fore joint meeting of N. Y. sections, Am. Inst. 
Min. Engrs. and Am Electrochem. Soc. 40c. 

7162 — SMOKE ABATEMENT — Engineering 
Phases of Smoke Abatement. Osborn Monnet. 
(Proc. Engrs. Soc. of West. Penn., Dec., 1916; 
23% pp., illus.) 
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7163—AERIAL TRAMWAYS—Uses and Costs 
of Aérial Tramways. Wm. C. Kuhn. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Apr. 7, 1917; 3 pp., illus.) 20c. 

7164—HOIST—The United Verde Underground 
Hoist. T. D. Hawkins. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Apr. 7, 1917; 3% pp., illus.) 20¢c. 


7165—HOISTING ENGINES—Recent Develop- 
ments in the Design of Hoisting Engines. Freder- 


7 


ick W. O’Neil. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 7, 
1917; 5% pp., illus.) 20¢e. 

7166—HOISTS—Wofyld’s Two Largest Steam 
Hoists. Paul A. Bancel. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Apr. 7, 1917; 1% pp., illus.) 20c. 

7167—LOCOMOTIVE—A Narrow-Gage Alter- 
nating Current Mine Locomotive. Rudolph W. 
Van Norden. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 21, 
1917; 4% pp., illus.) Describes locomotive used 
in tunnel of Mountain King Mine, California. 
20c. 

7168 — MOTORS 





High-Voltage Motors’ for 
Mines. Robert S. Lewis. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Apr. 7, 1917; % p.) 20c. 

7169 — PUMPS — Mine-Pumping Equipment. 
Whitman Symmes. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Apr. 
7, 1917; 4% pp., illus.) 


FUELS 


(See also “Petroleum and Natural Gas’’) 
7170—CANADA—tThe Production of Coal and 
Coke in Canada During 1915. John McLeish. 
(Can. Dept. of Mines, 1916; 42 pp.) 
7171—_COKE AND BYPRODUCTS—The Pros- 
pects of the Carbonization of Coal, with Byprod- 
uct Recovery, as a South African Industry. S. B 


Bilbrough. (Journ. So. Afr. Inst. of Engrs., Feb., 
1917; 1% pp.) Discussion of paper previously 
indexed. 
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7172—FINE COAL—Notes on the Working of 
a Dust Fired Boiler. C. A. King. (Journ. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., Feb. 15, 1917; 3 pp., illus.) 

7173—WASTE HEAT —tUtilization of 
Heat from Coke Making. Henry Peile. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., Feb. 15, 1917; 1 p.) 


SAMPLING AND ASSAYING 
7174—-CHEMICALS—tThe Preparation of Chemi- 


Waste 
(Journ. 


cals for Laboratory Use. Wm. Rintoul. (Journ. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., Mar. 15, 1917; 3 pp.) 
7175—GAS ANALYSIS—Analyzing Producer 


Gas; Rapid Methods of Commercial Analysis and 
Sampling. (Iron Age, Mar. 1, 1917; 1% pp., 
illus.) From a paper by P. W. Swain before 
A. S. M. E., Dee. 7, 1916. 20c. 
7176—SILICA—Accurate Silica Determination 
in Commercial Analysis. F. G. Hawley. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Mar. 31, 1917; 3 pp.) 20¢e. 
7177—EDUCATION—The Training and Work of 
the Chemical Engineer. (Chem. Tr. Journ., Mar. 
10, 1917; 6 pp.) Discussion by Geo. Beilby, 
F. G. Donnan, W. R. Cooper, Chas. R. Darling, 
etc., before the Faraday Society. 40c. 
7178—FRANCE—A Survey of the Chemical and 
Allied Industries in France During the War. 
F. J. LeMaistre. (Journ. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 
Mar., 1917; 3% pp.) 60c. 
7179—FRANCE—Chemica! Industry in France. 
(Min. Journ., Mar. 3. 1917; 1% pp.) Article 
by André Renard in “Exportateur Frangais.” 40c. 
7180—NITROGEN—Literature of the Nitrogen 
Industries, 1912-1916. Helen R. Hosmer (Gen. 
Elec. Rev., Jan., Feb. and Mar.,. 1917; 26 pp.) 
Covers various processes and their chemistry, 
production, consumption and costs. $1.20. 
7181—NITROGEN—The Fixation of Nitrogen. 
John E. Bucher (Journ. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 
Mar., 1917; 20% pp., illus.) Paper before Am. 
Inst. Chem. Engrs. 40c. 
7182—PEAT—Utilization of Peat for the Pro- 
duction of Sulphate of Ammonia and of Power. 
Louis Simpson. (Can. Min. Journ., Mar. 15, 
1917; 3% pp., illus.) 20¢e. 
7183—PLASTIC CEMENTS. J. B. Barnitt. 
(Met. and Chem. Eng., Mar. 15, 1917; 2% pp.) 
Gives few of more valuable formulas and their 
application. 40c. 
7184—SALT MANUFACTURE by Solar Evap- 
oration of Sea Water. Leroy A. Palmer. (Met. 
= Chem. Eng., Mar. 15, 1917; 2 pp., illus.) 
je. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


7185—CANADA—The Production of Cement, 
Lime, Clay Products, Stone and Other Structural 
Materials in Canada During 1915. John McLeish. 
(Can. Dept. of Mines, 1916; 60 pp.) 

7186—COKE-OVEN BRICKS—Physical Proper- 
ties of the Materials of Coke Over Bricks. W. G. 
Fearnsides. (Coll. Guard.. Feb. 2, 1917; 1% 
pp) Paper before Coke Oven Managers’ Assn. 

ic. 





7187—SAND-LIME BRICK—Manufacture and 
Properties of Sand-Lime Brick. Warren E. Em- 
ley. (Tech. Paper No. 85, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Mar. 22, 1917; 41 pp., illus.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


7188—CANADIAN MINING INSTITUTE. The 
Annual Meeting of the. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Mar. 17, 1917; 2% pp.) 20c. 

7189—CONSERVATION—Combinations to Con- 
serve Natural Resources. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 27, 1917; 1% pp.) Address by W. L. Saun- 
ders before Chamber of Commerce, at Pittsburgh, 
Jan. 2. 20c. 

7190—DEPRECIATION and Measurement of Ex- 
pired Outlay on Plant. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Mar. 3 and 17, 1917; 5% pp.) 


7791—GASOLINES—Physical and Chemical 
Properties of Gasolines Sold Throughout the 
United States During the Year, 1915. W. F. 


Rittman. W. A. Jacobs and E. W. Dean. (Tech. 
Paper 163, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1916; 45 pp.. 
illus.) 

7192—HYDROELECTRIC POWER and_ Elec- 
trochemistry and Electrometallurgy in France. 
C. O. Mailloux. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Mar. 1 
and 15, 1917; 20 pp., illus.) 

7193—INDIA—Industrial Possibilities of India. 
(Chem... Tr. Journ., Dec. 16, 1916; 1 p.) From 
an address by H. H. Hayden. 40c. 

7194—INSURANCE—A. S. & R. Co.’s New In- 
surance Plan. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Mar. 24, 
1917; 1 p.) 20c. 

7195—LABOR—Knocking Out a Billion Dollar 
Loss. H. Cole, Estep. (Iron Tr. Rev., Jan. 4, 
1917; 7 pp., illus.) Author discusses wages, 
bonus systems and other means of solving the 
labor problem. 60c. 

7196—METRIC SYSTEM in Engineering. F. A. 
Halsey. (Am. Mach., Feb. 1, 1917; 2% pp) 20c. 

7197—METRIC SYSTEM—The Anti-Metric 
Case. F. A. Halsey. (Am. Mach., Jan. 25, 1917; 
3% pp., illus.) 20c. 

7198—NORTH CAROLINA—Some Facts and 
Figures About North Carolina and Her Natural 


Resources. (N. C. Geol. and Econ. Surv., 1917; 
51 pp.) 

7199—TANK EARTHWORK. H. N. Herrick. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Apr. 14, 1917; 1% pp.) 


Formulas for calculating quantities of earthwork 
involved in preparation of sites for large steel 
tanks. 20c. 
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Appreciating the fact that American miners and smelters are patriotic, the 
following suggestions are made to avoid misunderstandings and unintentional 


wrong conduct. 
in war time. 


Acts and words permissible in peace times may be treasonable 


To American Citizens— 


1—Avoid arguments and discussions. 


trouble. 


They lead to disturbances and serious 


2—Act considerately toward non-citizens and citizens of foreign birth. 
3—Be on the alert to safeguard American interests by reporting to us at once any 


suspicious actions or words. 


4—Avoid all waste of time and material. 


Wars are won by economy at home and 


in the shop as well as by soldiers in battle. 
5—Guard carefully against fire. Report carelessness in the use of inflammable 
and dangerous materials, and the accumulation of waste matter. Keep fire 


buckets and barrels filled. 


6—Wherever you can be of most value to our country is the place for you 
whether it be in the mine, the mill, the smeltery, the refinery or the 


trenches. 


To Non-Citizens 


You came to this country voluntarily and have made your living among us. 
Act during these times so that the citizens of America will welcome your country- 


men in the future. 


Avoid any act or word that may arouse suspicion. 


Obey 


the law; talk English if possible, and don’t argue. 


An Nicht-Burger! 


Sie kamen in dieses Land freiwillig und erwerben 
Ihren Lebensunterhalt in unserer Mitte. Handeln 
Sie in diesen Zeiten derart, dass die Biirger Amerika’s 
Ihre Heimatsgenossen in Zukunft willkommen heissen 
werden. Vermeiden Sie Handlungen oder Worte, 
welche Verdacht erwecken konnten. Unterwerfen 
Sie sich dem Gesetze, sprechen Sie wenn moglich nur 
englisch, und streiten Sie nicht. 


A Nem-Polgarokhoz! 


Onok kik Onszantukbol jottek ebbe az orszagba és 
keresik meg kenyeriiket mi kozotttink, viselkedjenek 
e napokban olyan mddon, hogy Amerika polgarai, 
orommel fogadjak polg4rtarsaikat a jovoben. Kerul- 
jenek el barminemt cselekedetet vagy oly szavak 
hasznalatat, a melyek gyanut ébreszthetnek. 
Engedelmeskedjenek a torvényeknek, beszéljenek 
angolul ha csak lehetséges és keruljenek minden vitat. 


HOW “ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL” READERS MAY SECURE 
COPIES OF THE ABOVE NOTICE 


Many mine owners and managers are desirous of advising 
their employees, both citizens and non-citizens, how they 
should conduct themselves under the present conditions. 

To this end “Engineering and Mining Journal” has pre- 
pared the notice which is reproduced on this page in small 


scale. The notice has been printed in the form of a large 
poster suitable for hanging up on the bulletin board of a 
mine, and a limited number of these are available for mine 
operators or managers that care to have them. They are 
supplied free of charge upon request to the Editor. 





